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To  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina: 


I  submit  herewith  my  Report  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  year  1972-1973.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  Reports  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  16 
campuses  comprising  the  University.  These  Reports  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  year’s  activities  on  each 
campus. 


Cordially, 


Chapel  Hill 
November,  1973 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  FRIDAY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1  9  7  2  -  1  9  7  3 


THE  FIRST  YEAR 


When  one  pauses  to  look  back  over  the  past 
twelve  months  to  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  at  the  University  in  Charlotte  on  July 
7,  1972,  and  reflects  on  the  accomplishments  of  this 
year,  among  other  things,  two  reactions  are  clear: 
an  awareness  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  by  a  large  number  of  people  to  help  a 
new  adventure  get  off  to  a  good  start;  and,  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  wells  up 
for  the  obvious  devotion  to  duty  and  unselfish  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  and  the  local  Boards  of  Trustees,  the  officers 
of  the  University  and  its  constituent  campuses,  the 
faculty,  the  General  Assembly,  the  Governor  and 
officials  of  state  government  and  the  sustaining  sup¬ 
port  and  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

Events  have  moved  at  a  rapid  and  demanding 
pace.  To  these  circumstances  was  added  the  necessity 
for  unusual  care  and  judgment  because  most  steps 
taken  in  the  context  of  implementing  a  new  and 
far-reaching  law  have  a  way  of  becoming  precedents 
for  future  decision-making.  Further,  in  developing 
a  system  of  governance  rather  than  coordination,  it 
was  important  that  the  authority  and  responsibilities 
of  each  local  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  be  made  clear  to  provide  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  law  to  insure  the  cooperation  each  Board 
desired  to  contribute  to  this  new  enterprise. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  has  been  the 
commitment  of  all  involved  to  see  this  new  under¬ 
taking  succeed.  While  an  interval  of  instimtional 
development  of  from  three  to  five  years  and  several 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  must  pass  before 
any  judgment  of  permanence  may  be  rendered,  it 
may  be  said  after  this  first  year  that  some  of  the  basic 
structural  work  has  been  done  and,  if  given  strength 
and  encouragement  during  the  next  immediate  years, 


the  objective  of  a  durable  and  vital  structure  for 
higher  education  will  be  achieved. 

Let’s  look  at  the  record.  The  primary  task  you 
faced  last  July  was  the  organization  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  comply  with  the  law.  During  this  year,  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Governors  took  the  oath 
of  office,  elected  its  officers,  established  temporary 
committees  of  its  membership,  appointed  its  senior 
administrative  officers,  held  an  important  seminar 
with  the  membership  of  all  local  Boards  of  Trustees, 
visited  each  of  the  sixteen  campuses  under  its  juris¬ 
diction,  had  representatives  study  the  organization  of 
other  multicampus  universities  in  the  nation  and 
participated  in  the  national  conference  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Governing  Boards. 

Further,  this  Board  approved  the  merger  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  with  the 
General  Administration  and  elected  Dr.  Harold 
Delaney,  Dr.  Raymond  Dawson,  Dr.  Robert 
Williams,  Mr.  Robert  Bourne  and  Mr.  Neal  Cheek 
to  responsible  positions  in  the  General  Administra¬ 
tion.  You  also  provided  the  resources  to  complete  the 
building  to  house  the  officers  immediately  respon¬ 
sible  to  you,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  square 
foot  of  space  is  now  utilized. 

To  codify  the  legal  underpinning  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  its  operations  and  to  establish  its  guiding 
principles  of  tenure  and  academic  freedom,  this 
Board  authorized,  the  development  of  and  has  now 
published  the  basic  Code  of  the  University,  the  last 
major  chapter  of  which  you  will  ratify,  hopefully,  in 
September. 

In  the  month  of  June,  you  met  your  statutory 
responsibilities  and  elected  the  appropriate  number 
of  members  to  each  of  the  local  Boards  of  Trustees 
of  the  campuses. 

Within  the  administrative  structure  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  there  has  been  established  the  Administrative 
Council  which  is  composed  of  the  sixteen  Chancellors 
and  the  senior  staff  of  the  General  Administration. 
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This  major  step  was  taken  to  insure  the  participation 
of  each  of  the  administrative  officers  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  administrative  policy  and  all  other  basic 
administrative  decisions  that  must  be  made  in  the 
University'.  Faculty  relationships  and  advice  were 
deemed  highly  essential  to  this  new  structure  also, 
and  this  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Faculty  Assembly 
with  representation  duly  elected  from  all  campuses. 
This  body  now  has  its  own  structure,  by-laws  and 
officers.  The  student  body  presidents  have  been  in¬ 
volved  also  on  matters  that  are  University-wide  in 
import  and  application  thus  providing  a  voice  for 
this  constituency. 

There  has  been  established  an  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Presidents  from  the  private  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  state  through  which  direct  discussion 
and  debate  on  matters  of  mutual  concern  is  now  pro¬ 
vided.  We  have  continued  our  relationships  with  the 
community  colleges  and  we  shall  strengthen  these 
ties  during  the  coming  year. 

Through  these  steps,  we  have  established  the 
means  by  which  all  major  interests  within  the  Uni¬ 
versity  are  participating  fully  in  policy  determina¬ 
tion  and  each  interest  has  full  opportunity  to  express 
itself  on  all  pertinent  matters. 

The  future  development  of  the  administrative 
structure  should  proceed  carefully  with  care  being 
shown  not  to  build  such  an  extensive  and  large 
organization  that  the  work  cannot  move  expedi¬ 
tiously;  however,  the  proper  number  of  qualified  and 
competent  officers  must  be  provided  to  avoid  over¬ 
loading  and  dangerously  burdening  those  officers 
carrying  the  responsibility  for  major  decision-making 
and  the  execution  of  policies  established  by  you. 

This  administrative  structure  has  been  created  to 
facilitate  the  successful  performance  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  principal  functions  of  teaching,  proper  research 
and  growing  public  service.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  Chancellors,  we  declared  a  moratorium  for  thjs 
year  on  the  establishment  of  new  programs  and 
activities  until  we  could  better  determine  where  we 
were  through  an  objective  and  comprehensive  inven¬ 
tory  of  all  programs  and  services  of  the  campuses. 
This  inventory  is  proceeding  to  completion.  This 
kind  of  broad  evaluation  is  a  necessary  prior  step  to 
proper  long  range  planning  which  this  Board  has 
initiated  during  this  year  also. 


In  addition,  a  study  of  medical  education  has 
been  commissioned,  the  report  of  the  consultants  to 
be  submitted  to  you  in  the  early  fall.  An  institute 
on  computer  usage  is  under  way  this  summer  with 
participants  from  public  and  private  campuses  in¬ 
volved.  A  major  grant  to  study  the  administration 
of  research  contracts  within  the  University  has  been 
obtained.  A  state  plan  for  compliance  with  civil 
rights  requirements  has  been  submitted.  Affirmative 
action  plans  concerning  employment  policies  are 
being  developed  for  approval  by  the  appropriate 
federal  agencies,  and  various  other  legal  proceedings, 
each  requiring  substantial  commitments  of  time,  have 
been  processed. 

Also,  225  appointments  to  the  faculties  and  22 
major  administrative  appointments  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  this  Board,  and  the  personnel  committee, 
with  the  authorization  of  this  Board,  has  commis¬ 
sioned  a  thorough  analysis  of  job  descriptions  and 
schedules  of  compensation  for  over  one  hundred 
positions  within  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
University.  This  study,  hopefully,  will  be  available 
to  this  Board  at  its  September  meeting. 

Probably  the  most  demanding  task  undertaken 
by  the  General  Administration  during  this  year  has 
been  the  development  of  an  entirely  new  budgetary 
procedure  involving  all  the  campuses  through  which 
the  new  policy  of  delegated  decision-making  could 
he  wisely  and  successfully  established.  It  has  been 
this  demanding  because  so  much  depends  upon  in¬ 
suring  the  wise  utilization  of  the  resources  provided 
by  the  General  Assembly.  The  new  flexibility  afforded 
this  Board  in  budget  preparation  and  allocation  will 
enable  the  University  to  respond  more  positively  in 
meeting  proper  educational  demands  and  in  con¬ 
tinuing  its  efforts  at  qualitative  development  on  all 
campuses. 

A  recital  of  all  the  meetings,  conferences,  travel 
and  debates  held  in  bringing  this  process  to  Mr. 
Britt’s  presentation  this  July  morning  would  convince 
you  of  the  thoroughness  of  this  process  and  of  the 
care  and  caution  we  have  exercised  to  establish  a 
working  and  effective  budget  process  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  To  be  specific,  today  you  approved  a  budget 
that  provides  $180  million  for  the  operation  of  the 
campuses  next  year,  $66  million  for  capital  construc- 
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tion  and,  during  the  year,  you  have  authorized  the 
issuance  of  $46  million  in  bonds  for  additional  capi¬ 
tal  construction. 

Under  the  new  requirement  of  annual  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  budget  and  its  prepa¬ 
ration  and  execution  necessarily  will  become  a  con¬ 
stant  concern.  Obviously,  this  fact  will  require  more 
hours  of  effort  and  more  personnel  to  meet  our 
obligation  of  good  management.  These  obligations 
will  be  performed  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  meeting  its  responsibilities  to  our  state  and 
federal  governments  and  citizens  generally. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  coming  year  we  must 
move  with  determination  in  developing  the  long 
range  plan  for  the  University  to  provide  a  basic  edu¬ 
cational  structure  upon  which  future  growth  and 
development  depends.  New  program  offerings,  new 
personnel  selection,  budget  development  for  the  1974 
session  and  many  other  major  decisions  must  flow 
from  your  considered  determination  of  the  allocation 
of  functions  and  activities  among  the  campuses. 
Inter-institutional  programs,  continuing  education  for 
adults,  a  program  of  veterinary  medicine,  legal  edu¬ 
cation,.  the  strength  and  quality  of  our  libraries,  are 
but  a  few  of  many  areas  I  could  enumerate  that 
literally  command  our  time  and  best  effort. 

Having  spent  this  past  year  establishing  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  budgetary  structure  and  procedures 
of  the  University,  it  is  to  these  fundamental  edu¬ 
cational  concerns  which  administrative  and  budge¬ 
tary  structures  serve,  that  this  Board  and  its  officers 
must  now  turn.  I  know  I  need  not  stress  further  the 
primary  place  this  next  phase  of  the  implementation 
of  restructuring  of  higher  education  must  occupy  in 
our  endeavors. 


In  summation,  this  has  been  a  year  of  achieve¬ 
ments  made  possible  by  hard  work,  a  high  sense  of 
dedication,  and  a  major  commitment  of  energy  and 
thought.  You  fulfilled  your  stewardship  in  a  most 
responsible  manner. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  president  of  a  university 
is  many  people.  I  can  testify  to  that  fact.  I  cannot 
command  the  words  adequate  to  describe  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  highly  competent  work  done  by  Raymond 
Dawson,  Felix  Joyner,  Harold  Delaney,  Richard 
Robinson,  Arnold  King,  Walton  Jones,  John  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Neal  Cheek,  Robert  Williams,  George  Bair, 
Robert  Bourne,  Lem  Stokes,  Jay  Jenkins  and  the 
men  and  women  associated  with  them  as  staff  col¬ 
leagues.  And  I  might  say  that  this  Board  is  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  this  quality  of  leadership  adminis¬ 
tering  the  affairs  and  policies  of  this  Board. 

Nor  can  I  say  enough  about  the  cooperation  of 
the  Chancellors  and  their  colleagues  on  the  cam¬ 
puses — it  has  been  a  splendid  example  of  team  effort 
with  each  one  of  them,  time  and  again,  offering 
helpful  and  constructive  suggestions  and — at  all  times 
— strong  support. 

To  the  Chairman,  William  Dees,  who  has  pro¬ 
vided  exemplary  leadership,  and  to  each  of  you  who 
hold  this  great  public  trust,  I  thank  you  for  your 
great  assistance  and  helpfulness.  For  my  associates 
and  myself,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  this  new 
adventure  with  you.  In  all  that  we  have  done,  we 
hope  it  has  met  with  your  approval — in  every  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  done  our  best. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
William  Friday 
President 
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THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  CHANCELLORS 


APPALACHIAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  HERBERT  W.  WEY  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1972  TO  JUNE  30,  1973 


THE  FIRST  YEAR,  THE  BEST  YEAR 


This  report  marks  the  anniversary  of  Appa¬ 
lachian’s  first  year  as  a  member  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  system,  and  without  any  reservation, 
I  believe  it  has  been  the  best  in  our  74-year  history. 

Two  things  are  opening  doors  of  opportunity  to 
Appalachian:  Being  a  part  of  one  of  the  best  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  nation  and  the  creation  on  this  campus 
of  a  feeling  for  change. 

Foundations  want  to  put  their  money  where 
things  are  happening.  That  is  why  two  of  the  most 
prominent  foundations  in  the  country,  The  Ford 
Foundation  and  The  Carnegie  Foundation,  have  en¬ 
dorsed  what  Appalachian  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

The  $200,000  Venture  Grant  from  The  Ford 
Foundation  was  awarded,  the  Ford  people  tell  us, 
because  Appalachian  is  delivering,  instead  of  promis¬ 
ing,  innovations  in  education. 

The  Carnegie  grant  of  $210,000  allows  us  to 
continue  an  experiment  in  time-shortened  degrees. 
It  will  let  Appalachian  conduct  research  to  determine 
if  there  is  unnecessary  duplication  between  the  senior 
year  of  high  school  and  the  freshman  year  in  college. 

Appalachian  is  making  contributions  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  that  it  alone  is  able  to 
make.  Our  location  here  in  the  Blue  Ridge  made 
this  campus  a  natural  site  for  a  Center  for  Continu¬ 
ing  Education.  Already  the  new  facility  is  bringing 
adults  from  every  part  of  the  country  and  filling 
specific  educational  needs  for  specific  groups.  Our 
geology  faculty  had  the  audacity  to  believe  that  previ¬ 
ous  experts  were  wrong,  and  they  proved  this  year 
that  glaciers  once  existed  in  the  South. 

We  do,  though,  share  problems  with  all  other 
institutions  in  our  system.  The  national  economy  is 
making  it  nearly  impossible  to  provide  our  students 
with  support  services  they  can  afford.  It’s  ironic  that 
we  can  provide  a  student  the  finest  education  avail¬ 


able,  but  put  it  just  outside  his  financial  grasp  be¬ 
cause  it  costs  so  much  for  him  to  feed  and  house 
himself. 

We  need  help  in  this  area  and  others.  We  are 
proud  of  our  successes  in  the  areas  I  have  mentioned 
and  in  others.  The  report  that  follows  describes  our 
achievements  and  our  shortcomings  during  this  year. 


INNOVATION  AND  CHANGE:  WHAT 
HAPPENED 


Appalachian  State  University  has  undertaken  sev¬ 
eral  experimental  programs  to  make  education  less 
traditional  and  more  meaningful.  Among  these  are: 

Center  for  Continuing  Education 

The  University’s  new  $3  million  residential  cen¬ 
ter  for  educational  conferences  opened  in  February 
after  nearly  a  decade  of  planning.  The  Center  is  part 
of  the  University’s  new  College  of  Continuing  Edu¬ 
cation  which  coordinates  extension  programs,  sum¬ 
mer  sessions,  regional  health  and  other  services  to 
best  serve  this  region. 

Triple-T 

In  its  third  and  last  year,  the  TTT  project  has 
been  successful  in  bringing  many  teachers  at  all 
levels  in  the  region,  as  well  as  faculty  at  ASU,  closer 
together.  The  overall  success  of  the  project  is  attested 
by  its  having  been  selected  for  filming  by  USOE  and 
by  HEW  who  has  contracted  with  the  Research  and 
Development  Center  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
to  evaluate  the  project  and  determine  how  other  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  may  duplicate  its  achievements. 

Training  Complex 

Modern  education  needs  to  have  more  community 
control  and  involvement  and  more  direct  teacher- 
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training  activity  in  the  actual  school  setting  under 
the  leadership  of  master  teachers.  The  Training  Com¬ 
plex  has  made  this  possible.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of 
the  Training  Complex  to  be  a  radiating  center  for 
other  complexes  and  to  experiment  with  any  new 
teaching  technique  that  seems  to  hold  promise  of 
success. 

Watauga  College 

Watauga  College  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
healthy  "community  sense,"  small  college  atmosphere 
among  the  students  and  to  offer  a  special  cross- 
disciplinary  academic  program  whereby  students 
would  take  2/3  of  their  work  within  the  college  and 
its  "student-faculty  family”  atmosphere. 

Bachelor  of  Technology  Degree  Program 

Appalachian  has  been  preparing  teachers  and 
other  professionals  in  the  BT  degree  program  de¬ 
signed  to  open  the  "career  ladder”  door  for  technic¬ 
ally-oriented  students  and  teachers  formerly  dead- 
ended  with  an  Associate  of  Applied  Science  two-year 
college  degree. 

Admissions  Partnership  Program 

An  experiment  in  time-shortened  degrees  was 
initiated  when  twenty-one  high  school  junior  class 
graduates  were  admitted  for  a  full  load  of  freshman 
work  in  the  summer.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  made 
a  $210,000  grant  in  the  interest  of  a  comprehensive 
three-year  longitudinal  study. 

Project  Breakthrough 

A  program  which  allows  a  limited  number  of 
students  who  do  not  meet  regular  admission  require¬ 
ments  to  enroll  in  the  University  under  special  pro¬ 
visions.  Students  of  a  minority  race  and/or  from  low 
income  families  who  have  not  done  well  enough  to 
get  into  a  college  or  university  can  succeed  if  given 
a  reduced  academic  load  and  considerable  counseling 
and  tutorial  assistance. 

Lighthouse  School  Project 

Over  two  years  ago  the  University,  with  Valle 
Cruris  Elementary  School,  submitted  a  proposal  to 


the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  for  $80,000  to 
create  a  "lighthouse”  school  for  this  rural,  non¬ 
affluent  school  service  area.  Using  methods  and 
equipment  relevant  to  individualized  instruction, 
continuous  progress,  and  peer  teaching,  the  experi¬ 
ment  began.  Along  with  teaching  typewriters  and 
cassette  recorders,  a  media  writer  was  employed  so 
that  students,  despite  being  behind  in  reading  level, 
could  understand  the  material  being  presented.  Two- 
talent  children  can  move  at  their  own  pace  instead 
of  being  frustrated  academically  by  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  ten-talent  or  gifted  children.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  240  children  has  increased  significantly, 
particularly  in  the  sciences. 

College  of  Business  Internship  and 
Executive-in-Residence  Programs 

A  business  internship  program  whereby  students 
could  work  as  a  part  of  their  scholastic  program  as 
business  or  industry  interns  and  receive  academic 
credit  and  salaries. 

The  practice  of  bringing  top  executives  from 
throughout  the  nation  to  campus  for  teaching  courses 
in  their  areas  of  expertise. 

Independent  and  Individualized  Studies 

The  University  launched  an  independent  and/or 
individual  studies  program  and  some  1,800  of  these 
studies  are  in  progress  both  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels. 

Although  this  program  seems  to  be  quite  success¬ 
ful,  further  study  needs  to  be  made  to  determine 
duplication,  faculty/administrator  involvement  and 
an  overall  grading  profile. 


DEVELOPMENTS  AND  CHANGE:  WHERE 
ARE  WE  NOW 


Administration 

The  only  major  change  in  administrative  structure 
this  year  is  the  creation  of  a  Division  of  Human 
Resources  to  train  professionals  and  paraprofessional 
technologists  to  deliver  skill-building  services  to  the 
handicapped,  to  establish  a  campus  evaluation  center 
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that  will  determine  handicapped  persons’  disabilities 
and  provide  follow-up  help,  and  to  provide  off- 
campus  rehabilitation  service  teams. 

University  Research  Services 

The  Office  of  University  Research  Services 
(OURS)  continued  providing  data  for  several  major 
studies  in  response  to  and  in  cooperation  with  such 
external  agencies  as  the  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments.  Assistance  given  by  this  office  in  preparation 
for  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Southern  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Colleges  and  Schools  has  resulted  in  Appa¬ 
lachian  being  accredited  by  this  agency  for  another 
ten  years. 

In  Grants-Planning,  a  record  number  of  pro¬ 
posals  were  submitted  last  year  to  federal  agencies, 
such  as  N.I.E.,  and  to  foundations.  The  University 
continues  to  administer  almost  1.5  million  dollars  of 
firmly-funded  proposals. 

Data  Processing 

The  Computer  Center  this  year  implemented  an 
automated  scheduling  system  for  students  which  is 
more  sophisticated  and  offers  more  options  than  at 
other  universities  in  the  nation. 

The  Center’s  school  scheduling  project  has  grown 
from  three  to  five  county  school  systems,  and  the 
student  accounting  system  has  increased  from  one  to 
six  two-year  colleges.  Further,  as  a  member  of  the 
data  processing  center  for  the  Southeastern  Appa¬ 
lachia  Regional  Hospital  Data  Center  (SARHDC), 
Inc.,  the  Computer  Center  will  begin  to  offer  gen¬ 
eral  accounting  system  processing  for  four  hospitals 
in  the  region  next  fall. 

Student  Services 

Students  are,  during  a  nine-month  academic  year, 
being  served  in  some  individual  way  as  patients, 
clients,  spectators,  or  in  some  other  capacity.  During 
the  year  29,993  students  received  medical  center  out¬ 
patient  care,  4,699  financial  aid  awards,  17,900  indi¬ 
vidual  student  interviews  and  over  210,000  partici¬ 
pated  in  student  union  programs.  Numbers  are  un¬ 
important  but  they  do  reflect  a  high  level  of  involve¬ 
ment  with  our  students  and  an  extensive  level  of 
services  offered. 


Grants 

Dr.  Mike  Carter,  University  Statistician,  is  work¬ 
ing  under  a  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  contract  to  produce  statistics  on  what  NASA 
calls  "atmospheric  variables”  that  might  affect  the 
space  shuttle  and  sky  lab  programs. 

A  $25,000  grant  by  the  North  Carolina  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Continuing  Education  to  study  the  effect  of 
urbanization  on  the  quality  of  mountain  life.  The 
project  is  named  "Traditions  in  Transition.” 

A  federal  grant  for  a  pre-college  preparatory  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  motivate  and  upgrade  the  education 
of  youngsters  from  low  income  and  inadequate  school 
backgrounds  in  a  three-county  area  of  Northwestern 
North  Carolina.  The  $52,000  grant  from  HEW  for 
this  Upward  Bound  program  began  this  past  summer 
for  36  tenth  and  eleventh  grade  students  in  Ashe, 
Avery  and  Watauga  counties. 

Under  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  a 
grant  of  over  $30,000  to  continue  a  highly  successful 
Zoning  and  Planning  Education  program  in  North¬ 
western  North  Carolina. 

Appalachian  is  housing  and  administering  a 
seven-county  regional  cooperative  Preventive  Den¬ 
tistry  Education  program. 

A  $26,000  National  Science  Foundation  Institute 
project  to  upgrade  the  mathematical  knowledge  and 
skills  of  twenty-six  elementary  school  teachers. 

With  funding  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Governor’s  Highway  Safety 
program,  Appalachian’s  Driver  Education  program 
began  operation. 

The  Health  Maintenance  Project,  funded  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Research  and 
Development,  is  designed  to  increase  the  reaction 
and  magnitude  of  area  health  services  by  linking 
services  provided  by  the  New  River  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  and  the  seven  county  health 
departments  of  Region  D. 

Special  Projects 

The  Director  of  Special  Projects  continues  as 
pro  tern  co-executive  director  of  the  Appalachian 
Consortium.  This  year,  the  Consortium  neared  its 
goal  of  self-sufficient  permanence  under  a  full-time 
director  by  the  acquisition  of  several  small  donations, 
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the  probable  funding  of  its  unique  interinstitutional 
Appalachia  curriculum  project,  and  $25,000  funding 
of  its  "Traditions  in  Transition"  project  by  the  North 
Carolina  Committee  for  Continuing  Education  in 
the  Humanities. 

Athletics 

In  boosting  its  varsity  sports  program  to  compete 
with  the  stronger  Southern  Conference  teams,  Appa¬ 
lachian  has  accelerated  its  recruiting  efforts  for  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball.  The  two  main  intercollegiate 
sports  highlights  of  the  year,  however,  were  that 
Coach  Vaughn  Christian  and  Coach  Frank  Lovrich 
won  Southern  Conference  titles  in  soccer  and  base¬ 
ball. 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


Faculty 

This  academic  year  75  new  faculty  members  were 
appointed.  These  included  four  professors,  15  associ¬ 
ate  professors,  30  assistant  professors,  and  17  instruc¬ 
tors.  Of  the  new  members,  45  hold  the  doctorate. 
There  are  now  390.6  budgeted  full-time  faculty, 
about  60  percent  of  whom  hold  the  doctorate.  Last 
year  53  percent  of  the  faculty  held  the  doctorate.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  faculty-to-student 
ratio  has  dropped  from  16.8  to  16.0  to  1. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  sensational  achievement 
among  the  faculty  this  year  was  the  nationally- 
heralded  glaciation  discovery  of  Dr.  James  Berkland 
and  Dr.  Loran  Raymond,  both  geologists  at  Appa¬ 
lachian.  This  discovery  marks  the  first  proof  of  glaci¬ 
ation  beyond  the  Catskills,  some  500  miles  north. 

Students 

Limiting  its  student  enrollment  the  past  two 
years,  Appalachian  State  University  enrolled  7,352 
students  for  fall  1972.  There  are  6,484  undergradu¬ 
ates  and  868  graduate  students.  Of  the  undergradu¬ 
ates,  1,608  are  seniors,  1,810  are  juniors,  1,274  are 
sophomores,  and  1,691  are  freshmen.  The  graduate 
school  had  a  record  number  of  resident  students  from 
11  North  Carolina  public  institutions  and  24  private 


institutions  in  the  state.  There  were  103  students 
from  out-of-state  and  five  from  foreign  universities. 
Special  student  enrollment  totals  101.  The  University 
received  709  transfer  students.  Of  these  544  gradu¬ 
ating  sophomores  came  from  two-year  colleges,  a  25 
percent  increase,  reflecting  Appalachian’s  policy  to 
limit  underclassmen  for  two-year  college  transfer 
expansion.  This  year,  there  have  been  2,126  exten¬ 
sion  students  enrolled  in  a  program  that  now  offers 
90  courses  off  campus. 


BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 


Campus  Development 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  area 
of  expanding  and  developing  the  physical  facilities 
of  the  campus.  Completed  were:  the  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education;  underground  utility  service  to 
newly-developed  areas  of  the  campus;  new  water 
system  for  the  campus;  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  University  Auditorium  were  awarded; 
and  ninety-one  apartments  for  married  students. 

Finances 

This  year  Appalachian  received  $4,096,215  for 
the  academic  budget  from  student  fees,  grants,  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  of  the  physical  plant  and  other 
sources.  The  state  appropriation  was  $8,373,218.  This 
total  of  $12,469,433  has  been  expended.  Last  year, 
receipts  totaled  $3,739,506,  and  the  state  appropri¬ 
ation  was  $7,118,304,  all  of  which  was  expended. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


Among  other  actions  taken  to  update  and  expe¬ 
dite  operation,  the  Development  Office  converted  the 
Alumni  Office  records  from  an  antiquated  manual 
system  to  a  computerized  program. 

In  the  Eight  by  78  drive,  gifts  and  pledges  now 
total  $3,520,119.  At  midsummer  this  past  year,  the 
total  was  $1,600,000.  Thus  there  has  been,  in  just 
seven  months,  a  remarkable  118  percent  increase.  A 
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record  of  1,382  individuals  and  corporations  gave 
to  the  University  last  year.  Such  funds,  vital  to  the 
effective  continuance  of  a  modern  university,  are 
greatly  appreciated. 


CONCLUSION 


We  at  Appalachian  are  pleased  with  progress 
being  made  by  faculty  and  students  on  our  campus. 
Since  1967  we  have  been  trying  to  become  a  univer¬ 
sity,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  succeeding.  We  are 
learning  from  our  programs  that  Appalachian  can  do 
something  to  revitalize  public  school  education  in 
North  Carolina. 


We  do,  of  course,  have  much  more  work  to 
accomplish  on  campus  before  we  are  satisfied.  But 
it  is  off  the  campus  that  we  must  expend  our  services 
even  more.  This  university  is  the  educational  and 
cultural  center  for  a  4,466-square  mile  slice  of  Appa¬ 
lachia.  We  are  beginning  to  help  the  people  of  this 
region  in  tangible  ways  through  health  care  services, 
zoning  education  and  other  educational  outreach  pro¬ 
grams.  But  we  realize  that  more  and  more  regional 
service  is  the  answer  to  attaining  true  university 
status  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  Appalachian  serves. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Herbert  W.  Wey 
Chancellor 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  ASHEVILLE 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  WILLIAM  E.  HIGHSMITH  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1972  TO  JUNE  30,  1973 


INTRODUCTION 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 
has  now  completed  ten  years  as  an  institution  doing 
work  at  the  senior  college  level.  The  school  was 
known  as  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and  was  a 
junior  college  until  July  1,  1963-  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  1963,  in  the  reorganization  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  converted  the  institution  from  a  junior  col¬ 
lege,  operating  under  the  Community  College  Act, 
to  a  full  state-supported  senior  institution.  The  aca¬ 
demic  year  1963-64.was  spent  in  thinking  through 
the  type  of  program  that  the  institution  should  de¬ 
velop  and  in  August  of  1964  the  institution  actually 
opened  its  doors  to  a  junior  class.  The  first  bacca¬ 
laureate  class  was  graduated  in  June  of  1966. 

When  the  school  was  begun  in  the  early  1960s 
it  was  started  in  an  atmosphere  of  great  expectations 
and  growth  for  all  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  faculty  and  trustees  of  the  school  were 
concerned  about  defining  a  specific  role  which  the 
institution  would  perform  in  the  context  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina  and  the  nation.  As  a 
result  of  the  discussions  at  that  time  it  was  decided 
that  the  school  would  be  based  upon  four  principles. 
They  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  institution  would  be  an  undergraduate 
school  and  would  place  its  emphasis  on 
teaching  rather  than  graduate  work  and 
research. 

(2)  The  institution  would  develop  a  liberal  arts 
program  and  would  not  attempt  to  teach 
the  strictly  vocational  curricula. 

(3)  The  institution  would  emphasize  and  try  to 
create  programs  of  high  quality. 


(4)  The  school  would  stress  an  experimental  and 
innovative  atmosphere  aimed  at  improving 
the  teaching-learning  processes. 

In  the  ten  years  of  existence  as  a  senior  institu¬ 
tion  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  The 
faculty,  students,  and  administration  have  become 
much  more  realistic  in  what  can  be  done.  We  have 
found  it  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  abandon 
programs  and  policies  and  add  new  ones.  This  is  to 
be  expected  in  such  an  institution.  The  school  now 
stands  with  a  solid  liberal  arts  program  that  is  well 
developed.  It  has  an  excellent  faculty  and  the  re¬ 
sources  are  generally  adequate  to  do  the  specific  job 
that  the  institution  has  been  doing.  The  school  has 
a  good  image  as  an  institution  emphasizing  quality 
in  undergraduate  instruction.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  faculty  have  earned  doctorates  from 
leading  universities,  both  American  and  foreign.  One 
other  interesting  statistic  is  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  entire  faculty  belongs  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
The  students  are  coming  from  other  sections  of 
North  Carolina  rather  than  the  narrowly  restricted 
area  of  the  early  1960s.  The  students  have  demon¬ 
strated  generally  a  healthy  respect  for  the  institution 
and  its  mission. 

During  the  last  several  years  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  that  the  University  needs  to 
expand  and  broaden  its  program.  There  are  many 
significant  and  important  needs  of  the  Asheville  area 
and  of  Western  North  Carolina  that  are  not  being 
met  at  the  present  time  by  the  liberal  arts  curriculum. 
During  the  1972-73  year  considerable  discussion  took 
place  concerning  the  mission  of  the  institution.  Also, 
discussions  were  held  concerning  whether  or  not  the 
institution  should  retain  its  strict  liberal  arts  orien¬ 
tation  or,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  use  the  liberal 
arts  program  as  a  foundation  or  a  base  and  add  new 
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programs  that  are  more  specifically  career  or  voca¬ 
tional  in  their  orientation.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  April,  1973,  the  Board  approved  a 
request  that  additional  programs  be  requested.  It 
was  understood  at  the  time  that  the  new  programs 
which  were  being  requested  from  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  would  have  to  be  funded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  liberal  arts  base  which 
has  already  been  built.  The  board  voted  to  request 
approval  of  degree  programs  in  management,  en¬ 
vironmental  studies  (with  options  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  and  natural  sciences),  a  school  of  fine  arts 
(which  would  mean  adding  music  and  dance  to  the 
art  and  drama  which  we  already  have)  and  a  school 
of  health  sciences  which  would  offer  programs  that 
are  needed  in  the  area,  and  which  would  be  offered 
at  the  bachelor’s  and  master’s  level.  The  board  also 
indicated  its  desire  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
graduate  work  in  programs  where  there  are  well- 
defined  needs  and  where  the  resources  can  be  made 
available  for  such  advanced  work.  The  request  was 
forwarded  to  President  Friday  and  to  the  Board  of 
Governors.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  board  will 
see  fit  to  approve  and  fund  these  programs  in  the 
next  several  years.  We  wish  to  emphasize  that  we 
feel  the  liberal  arts  program  which  we  now  have  is 
good  and  sound  and  that  it  will  constitute  an  excel¬ 
lent  foundation  for  the  building  of  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  university  program. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  restructured  higher  education  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 
had  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  twelve  former 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  president 
of  the  Student  Government  Association  serving  ex 


officio.  The  board  expired  on  June  30,  1973  and  the 
new  board  of  trustees  came  into  existence  with  eight 
members  named  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  four 
named  by  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  The 
president  of  SGA  continues  to  serve  ex  officio.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  at  Asheville  is  as  follows: 

Garza  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Asheville;  George  H.  Blanton, 
Jr.,  Forest  City;  Dr.  George  W.  Brown,  Waynesville; 
Dr.  Francis  A.  Buchanan,  Flendersonville;  Bruce  A. 
Elmore,  Asheville;  Robert  B.  Hall,  Mocksville;  Dr. 
Otis  B.  Michael,  Asheville;  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Owen, 
Jr.,  Asheville;  Frell  M.  Owl,  Cherokee;  Mrs.  Jesse 
G.  Ray,  Asheville;  Bernard  R.  Smith,  Asheville; 
Maurice  H.  Winger,  Jr.,  Asheville,  and  Kenneth  A. 
Wright,  Horse  Shoe,  ex  officio. 


CONCLUSION 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 
has  completed  ten  years  as  a  senior  institution.  It  has 
built  a  good,  solid,  high  quality  liberal  arts  program 
and  has  gained  some  experience  in  innovative  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  procedures.  The  campus  needs  to 
grow.  Educational  needs  of  the  area  are  not  being 
met  and  they  must  be  met.  The  program  that  is  now 
offered  at  this  institution  constitutes  an  excellent 
base  upon  which  future  programs  may  be  built. 
Nearly  all  universities  of  recognized  quality  have 
started  as  liberal  arts  institutions  and  have  retained 
solid  work  in  the  basic  arts  and  sciences.  This  is  the 
road  which  we  must  follow.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
the  future  will  make  it  possible  for  this  institution 
to  expand  into  areas  of  greater  service  for  the  people 
of  Western  North  Carolina. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  E.  Highsmith 

Chancellor 
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AT  CHAPEL  HILL 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  N.  FEREBEE  TAYLOR  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1972  TO  JUNE  30,  1973 


INTRODUCTION 


The  year  1972-73  was  the  first  year  for  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  as  one  of 
the  sixteen  constituent  institutions  comprising  the 
newly  restructured  University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
initial  Board  of  Trustees  for  this  institution  served 
it  well  and,  according  to  plan,  the  terms  of  all  the 
initial  Board  members  expired  on  June  30.  The  new 
Board,  effective  July  1,  1973,  is  composed  of  the 
following  elected  and  appointed  members: 

Hargrove  Bowles,  Jr. 

Aaron  Leon  Capel,  Jr. 

Walter  Royal  Davis 
Henry  Armfield  Foscue 
Mrs.  Margaret  Taylor  Harper 
Charles  Raper  Jonas,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duncan  Koontz 
Thomas  Willis  Lambeth 
Thomas  Henry  Redding 
Ralph  Nichols  Strayhorn 
John  Austin  Tate,  Jr. 

John  Archbell  Wilkinson 
Carlisle  Ford  Runge,  ex  officio 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
is  comprised  of  the  General  College,  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Graduate  School,  eleven  other 
Schools  engaged  in  graduate  and  professional  train¬ 
ing,  and  twelve  special  research  centers  and  institutes. 
Presently  there  are  over  1,600  full  time  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  more  than  600  non-faculty  academic  personnel, 
and  some  3,500  supporting  staff  members.  This  com¬ 
plement  of  personnel  represents  an  assembly  of  ap¬ 
proximately  6,000  dedicated  individuals  that  could 


be  brought  together  only  by  a  combination  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  the  General  Assembly,  through  the 
Board  of  Governors;  the  Federal  Government;  and 
many  private  foundations  and  individual  contribu¬ 
tors.  It  is  with  the  generous  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  these  groups  that  the  University  is  able  to 
discharge  its  threefold  mission  of  teaching,  research, 
and  public  service. 

Administrative  changes  during  the  year  included 
the  appointment  of  William  F.  Little  as  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  for  Development  and  Public  Service  and  Doug¬ 
lass  Hunt  as  Vice  Chancellor  for  Administration. 
Both  positions  are  new.  The  Office  of  Development 
and  Public  Service  includes  the  Research  Adminis¬ 
tration  Office,  the  Development  Office,  the  University 
News  Bureau,  WUNC-TV,  and  the  Morehead  Plane¬ 
tarium.  It  will  have  responsibility  for  planning  and 
operating  the  Continuing  Education  Center,  which 
was  authorized  by  the  North  Carolina  General  As¬ 
sembly  this  year.  The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  responsible  for  the  University  Personnel 
Department  and  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and 
Director  of  Institutional  Research,  for  codifying  and 
disseminating  University  policies,  and  for  liaison 
with  the  Office  of  the  State  Attorney  General. 

James  R.  Gaskin  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  General  Col¬ 
lege  effective  July  8,  1972,  and  James  F.  Govan  was 
appointed  University  Librarian  effective  August  15, 
1973.  George  V.  Taylor  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  for  the  three-year  term  1973-76.  Ford  Runge 
was  elected  President  of  the  Student  Body  for 
1973-74. 

In  the  fall  semester  of  1972,  enrollment  again 
reached  an  all-time  high  with  19,224  students  en¬ 
rolled,  distributed  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 
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Academic 

Health 

Affairs 

Affairs 

Total 

Under¬ 

graduates 

12.0S7 

998 

13.085  ( 

68.1%) 

Graduates 

Post- 

5.934 

774 

4, 70S  ( 

24.5%) 

baccalaureate 

professional 

738 

693 

1.431  ( 

7.4%) 

16,759  (S7.2%)  2,465  (12.8%)  19,224  (100  %) 

Of  the  freshman  class,  39%  were  women  and 
S5  %  were  North  Carolinians.  In  the  entire  student 
body,  all  100  counties  of  North  Carolina,  each  of  the 
50  states,  and  68  foreign  countries  were  represented. 
Eighteen  percent  of  the  student  body  were  married. 
The  dormitories  were  fully  occupied;  in  fact,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  semester,  dormitory  occupancy 
was  105%  of  capacity.  This  was  accommodated  only 
by  tripling  in  some  rooms,  a  condition  that  was 
relieved  during  the  year.  Total  summer  school  en¬ 
rollment  for  both  terms  in  1972  was  12,047. 

Again,  the  University  received  applications  for 
admission  from  many  more  persons  than  it  could 
accommodate.  About  27,000  applications  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  approximately  6,150  spaces  available. 
While  this  represents  an  overall  "admission”  rate  of 
about  23%  of  applicants,  the  rates  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  schools  were  lower.  There  were  over  9,000 
applicants  for  the  2,900  positions  in  the  freshman 
class. 

At  Commencement  on  Sunday,  May  13,  1973,  the 
University  conferred  2,895  baccalaureate  degrees, 
1,266  master’s  degrees,  and  317  doctoral  degrees.  It 
also  awarded  236  degrees  in  Law,  87  in  Medicine,  and 
48  in  Dentistry.  These  represent  the  largest  number 
of  bachelors’  degrees,  doctoral  degrees,  and  medical 
degrees  awarded  in  a  single  year  of  the  University’s 
history.  Honorary  degrees  were  awarded  to  John  N. 
Couch,  Archie  Randolph  Ammons,  and  Juanita  M. 
Kreps.  Dr.  Kreps  was  the  Commencement  speaker. 
Earlier  in  the  year,  on  University  Day,  there  was  an 
installation  ceremony  for  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
annual  Distinguished  Alumnus  Awards  were  made 
to  William  Terry  Couch,  Emanuel  Joshua  Evans, 
Charles  Bishop  Kuralt,  James  Clarence  Wallace,  and 
Capus  Miller  Waynick. 

By  constitutional  referendum,  in  December,  the 
Student  Legislature  of  fifty-five  members  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  twenty-member  Campus  Governing 
Council.  The  referendum  was  the  culmination  of 


efforts  at  restructuring  the  Student  Legislature  that 
had  extended  over  the  past  two  years. 

The  entire  University  community  has  devoted 
considerable  time  and  effort  this  year  to  the  Insti¬ 
tutional  Self  Study  that  is  required  at  ten-year  inter¬ 
vals  for  continuing  accreditation  by  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  This  study  has  involved  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  of  the  faculty,  as  well  as  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  at  all  levels.  Each  unit  of  all  divisions, 
academic  and  non-academic,  has  conducted  its  own 
seif  study,  while  fifteen  University-wide  committees 
have  conducted  horizontal  studies  of  University  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities.  In  all,  157  separate  reports  will 
be  filed.  In  the  spring  of  1974  an  outside  team  of 
scholars  and  administrators  will  visit  the  campus  and 
evaluate  the  University  for  accreditation,  largely  on 
the  basis  of  this  self  study. 

The  University’s  first  Affirmative  Action  Plan 
was  completed  in  the  early  summer  and  transmitted 
to  President  Friday  for  submission  to  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
approval.  The  Plan  is  designed  to  assure  and  improve 
compliance  with  legislation,  Executive  Orders,  and 
Federal  regulations  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin.  The  development  of  the  Plan,  under 
the  oversight  of  a  select  committee  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor,  involved  active  participation  by  deans, 
directors,  department  chairmen,  other  administrative 
officers,  and  several  faculty  committees  and  other 
groups  concerned. 

During  the  year,  Hamilton  Hall  was  completed 
and  occupied  by  the  Departments  of  History,  Political 
Science,  and  Sociology.  Dedication  ceremonies  were 
held  for  Berryhill  Hall  (School  of  Medicine)  and  the 
W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Laboratories  of  Chemistry.  The 
General  Assembly  and  Board  of  Governors  appro¬ 
priated  funds  for  an  addition  to  Wilson  Library 
(stack  areas)  and  a  Laboratory/Office  Building  for 
the  School  of  Medicine;  the  construction  of  a  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  Center  was  authorized  (without 
appropriation).  This  Center  is  a  much  needed  facility 
to  accommodate  continuing  education  programs  that 
are  sponsored  by  25  schools,  departments,  centers  and 
institutes  which  typically  involve  approximately 
70,000  person  contact  days  per  year. 
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The  University  Library,  with  the  addition  of 
83,500  books  this  year,  is  approaching  the  two  mil¬ 
lion  volume  level,  but  the  escalating  price  of  pub¬ 
lishing  is  reflected  drastically  in  the  cost  of  each  new 
volume  to  the  point  that  a  serious  problem  is  at  hand 
in  maintaining  this  essential  facility  adequately. 

External  funding  of  University  programs  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  gains  during  the  year.  Among  all 
universities  in  the  country,  the  University  at  Chapel 
Hill  ranked  24th  in  the  total  dollars  of  Federal  com¬ 
mitments  made  this  year.  New  and  renewal  research 
and  training  grants  from  all  sources  exceeded  $40.9 
million — an  all  time  high  for  us — but  there  are 
clouds  on  the  horizon.  The  President’s  budget  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  called  for  much  reduced  funding 
of  research  and  for  the  termination  or  phasing  out 
of  many  Federal  training  grants  and  reductions  in 
research  funding.  Federal  support  for  graduate-level 
training  is  likely  to  disappear.  Many  University  pro¬ 
grams  are  vitally  dependent  on  this  type  of  sponsor¬ 
ship,  especially  in  the  health  areas.  Fortunately,  the 
Congress  extended  many  of  the  programs  in  question 
for  an  additional  year,  but  the  problems  appear  only 
to  have  been  postponed. 

Among  the  most  significant  developments  in 
Health  Affairs  was  the  award  of  a  five-year  contract 
for  Federal  funding  of  the  Area  Health  Education 
Centers  program  at  a  level  of  some  $8,000,000.  Under 
this  program,  the  School  of  Medicine  and  its  sister 
Schools  in  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  have  as¬ 
sumed  major  responsibilities  for  collaboration  with 
physicians,  other  health  professionals,  hospital  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  concerned  citizens  in  regional  cen¬ 
ters  (the  first  three  in  Charlotte,  Wilmington,  and 
the  Roanoke  Rapids-Rocky  Mount-Tarboro- Wilson 
area)  to  develop  health  manpower  education  and 
training  involving  medical  students,  interns,  residents, 
dentists,  pharmacists,  nurses,  and  allied  health  pro¬ 
fessionals,  to  improve  the  availability  and  delivery 
of  health  services  in  the  centers  and  the  surrounding 
areas. 

The  Envelopment  Office  reports  continued  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  eight  University  fund  raising  foundations, 
Alumni  Annual  Giving,  and  the  Friends  of  the 
Library.  Significant  gifts  to  the  University  include 
the  award  of  $1,000,000  from  the  William  Rand 


Kenan,  Jr.  Charitable  Trust  to  endow  programs  in 
the  Chemistry  Department.  T.  E.  Clemmons,  Class 
of  1927,  gave  the  University  $400,000  to  develop  a 
Library  Collection  in  the  field  of  Oriental  Studies. 
Three  new  Distinguished  Professorships  were  en¬ 
dowed:  the  R.  B.  G.  Cowper  Professorship  in  Sur¬ 
gery,  the  Zack  Owens  Professorship  in  Surgery,  and 
the  Bataillon  Chair  in  Comparative  Literature.  The 
Alumni  Office  reports  the  1,862nd  life  membership 
in  the  General  Alumni  Association. 

The  Special  Commission  to  study  the  retention 
or  disposal  of  the  University-owned  electric,  tele¬ 
phone,  and  water  utilities  recommended  disposal. 
This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  the 
Commission  is  developing  plans  to  effect  the  disposal 
in  accordance  with  statutory  provisions. 

For  the  third  straight  year,  the  University  has 
won  the  Carmichael  Cup  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
for  overall  excellence  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  record  in  varsity  competition  was  126 
wins,  63  losses,  and  one  tie.  Junior  varsity  and  fresh¬ 
man  competition  resulted  in  an  almost  identical 
ratio:  51  wins,  25  losses,  and  one  tie.  In  three  sports 
— football,  tennis,  and  fencing — Carolina  took  first 
place,  and  in  three  others  second  place  was  achieved. 
The  football  team  won  the  Atlantic  Coast  Confer¬ 
ence  title  and  the  post-season  Sun  Bowl  against  Texas 
Tech.  The  basketball  team  participated  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Invitational  Tournament. 

During  the  year,  a  Sports  Medicine  Program 
(dedicated  to  service,  education,  and  research  in  the 
health  and  well-being  of  students  involved  in  Uni¬ 
versity-sponsored  sports  activities)  was  organized  and 
is  now  attracting  national  attention. 

The  year  was  my  first  full  year  as  Chancellor.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  entire  University  community — 
students,  faculty,  staff,  and  my  administrative  associ¬ 
ates — for  their  dedicated  endeavors  and  generous  co¬ 
operation  in  our  continued  efforts  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  high  quality  of  our  University  and  its 
programs. 

Respectfully,  submitted, 

N.  Ferebee  Taylor 
Chancellor 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  D.  W.  COLVARD  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  I,  1972  TO  JUNE  30,  1973 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
was  privileged  to  provide  the  setting  for  a  dramatic 
event  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina  when  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  University  System  was  held  on  the 
campus  on  July  7,  1972.  Members  of  the  board  took 
the  oath  of  office  and  conducted  their  first  business. 
That  historic  meeting  was  followed  on  the  same  day 
by  the  first  official  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  served  the  institution  capably 
and  with  dedication  during  this  first  year,  although 
there  were  the  uncertainties  of  jurisdiction  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  be  expected  under  a  completely  new 
structure.  The  citizens  of  the  University  community 
consider  themselves  fortunate  to  have  had  the  caliber 
of  leadership  provided  by  the  members  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  board.  This  was  the  first  local  board  the  insti¬ 
tution  has  had  since  it  came  into  the  University 
System  on  July  1,  1965. 

The  year  1972-73  was  marked  by  quiet  progress 
at  UNCC.  None  of  the  major  milestones  that  have 
marked  earlier  years  of  institution  building  were 
noted.  And  there  was  an  absence  of  the  unrest  of  the 
more  volatile  years  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Fortunately 
the  University’s  administration,  faculty,  students  and 
staff  were  able  to  be  about  the  business  of  higher 
education  without  the  distractions  of  tangential 
issues.  This  absence  of  distraction  allowed  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  move  forward  in  a  wide  range  of  activities. 

The  Department  of  Creative  Arts  began  one  of 
the  most  innovative  collegiate  programs  in  the  arts 
in  the  United  States.  The  program  is  totally  indi¬ 
vidual  student  oriented  and  attempts  the  education 
of  students  from  the  students’  points  of  view.  It  is 
an  experiment  in  general  education  as  well  as  an 


experiment  in  education  in  the  arts.  Fundamentally, 
the  goal  of  the  program  is  to  develop  the  initiative 
within  a  student  to  identify  problems  and  solve  them 
by  employing  his  own  insight  and  initiative.  Faculty 
members  become  learning  resources  for  the  student 
rather  than  purveyors  of  predetermined  truth. 

As  anticipated,  the  program  has  presented  prob¬ 
lems  for  both  students  and  faculty,  and  it  is  too  early 
yet  to  assess  the  experiment  finally.  The  faculty  is 
encouraged  at  this  point  to  believe  that  they  may 
have  found  a  better  way  to  assist  in  the  education 
of  students  in  the  arts.  The  overwhelming  enroll¬ 
ment  within  the  program  would  seem  to  bear  out 
their  confidence. 

During  the  year  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Science  and  Mathematics  developed  an  option  in 
biology  and  chemistry  in  medical  technology.  Agree¬ 
ments  have  been  signed  with  three  hospitals  under 
which  a  student  completes  all  requirements  at  the 
University  for  a  major  in  biology  or  chemistry  and 
then  enters  the  school  of  medical  technology  in  one 
of  the  affiliated  hospitals.  Upon  his  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  program  in  the  hospital,  the  student 
is  awarded  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

While  the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Com¬ 
munity  Service  and  the  various  colleges  have  been 
engaged  in  continuing  education  for  some  time,  the 
appointment  of  the  coordinator  of  extension  and 
continuing  education  programs  and  associate  director 
of  the  Institute  gave  the  University  its  first  office 
devoted  solely  to  serving  this  particular  function. 
During  the  year,  attention  was  given  to  a  definition 
of  the  role  of  the  office  and  to  the  establishment  of 
lines  of  communication  with  the  other  elements  of 
the  campus  through  which  the  office  may  become 
effective. 
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The  development  program  underwent  substantial 
reorganization  during  1972-73.  After  a  full  year’s 
operation,  the  coordination  of  information  services, 
publication  services,  alumni  affairs,  sports  informa¬ 
tion  services,  fund  raising  and  foundation  activities 
is  proceeding  well. 

The  year  was  a  good  one  for  private  support  of 
the  University.  Gifts,  grants,  wills  and  bequests,  and 
pledges  to  the  Foundation  totaled  $790,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  some  $500,000  over  1971-72.  Cash  receipts 
totaled  S3 1 1,000.  On  March  31,  1973,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  allocated  to  UNCC,  $115,000  in  designated 
and  undesignated  funds.  Among  gifts  made  to  the 
Foundation  and  directly  to  the  University  were  an 
irrevocable  trust  agreement  between  the  Foundation 
and  an  anonymous  donor  of  $300,000.  Another 
Patron  donated  land  valued  at  $135,000. 

One  of  the  significant  gifts  was  the  Bonnie  E. 
Cone  Merit  Scholarship  Fund  donated  by  Mrs. 
Charles  FI.  Stone.  The  scholarship  fund  launched 
with  a  gift  of  $100,000  will  provide  four-year  schol¬ 
arships  of  a  minimum  of  $1,500  a  year.  These  are 
the  University’s  first  scholarships  based  solely  on 
merit. 

Including  the  Stone  gift,  direct  contributions  to 
the  University  totaled  more  than  $200,000  for  the 
year. 

Because  of  innovative  efforts  in  the  College  of 
Fiuman  Development  and  Learning,  UNCC  was 
selected  as  one  of  three  universities  in  the  nation  to 
participate  in  an  International  Conference  for  the 
Management  of  Educational  Change  in  Oslo,  Nor¬ 
way.  Chancellor  Colvard  and  Dean  John  B.  Chase, 
Jr.  represented  UNCC. 

A  number  of  key  leadership  positions  were  filled 
during  the  year.  The  position  of  coordinator  for 
extension  and  continuing  education  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Hoyle  H.  Martin  filled  that  position.  Dr. 
William  A.  Davis,  Jr.  became  the  first  director  of  the 
Student  Health  Service,  and  the  University  was  able 
to  expand  its  services  to  students  substantially.  Dr. 
L.  Reed  Adams  became  the  first  full-time  director  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  Program, 
giving  leadership  to  a  four-year  degree  program  pri¬ 
marily  for  in-service  law  enforcement  personnel. 
Louis  W.  Moelchert,  Jr.  was  appointed  vice  chan¬ 
cellor  for  business  affairs.  He  filled  the  position  left 


by  Silas  M.  Vaughn  who  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Montreat-Anderson  College  and  the  Mountain  Re¬ 
treat  Association.  Dr.  Marinell  H.  Jernigan  became 
dean  of  the  College  of  Nursing,  filling  the  position 
left  by  retiring  Dean  Edith  P.  Brocker.  Luca  DiCecco 
assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  Creative  Arts  De¬ 
partment  in  the  crucial  year  during  which  the  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Creative  Arts  Degree  program  was  launched. 
The  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  was 
divided,  and  Dr.  James  David  Shumaker  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  Philosophy,  while  Dr.  Loy  H. 
Witherspoon  continued  as  chairman  of  Religious 
Studies.  Dr.  M.  Dale  Arvey  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Eiology  Department.  Basketball  Coach 
William  C.  Foster  was  appointed  to  the  additional 
position  of  athletic  director. 

Another  major  personnel  change  was  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Bonnie  E.  Cone  as  vice  chancellor  for  stu¬ 
dent  affairs  and  community  relations.  Miss  Cone  had 
devoted  27  years  to  the  institution  and  gave  it  leader¬ 
ship,  helping  to  bring  it  into  the  University  System 
and  serving  as  acting  chancellor  until  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  D.  W.  Colvard.  Miss  Cone  was  honored  by  the 
trustees  with  the  naming  of  the  Bonnie  E.  Cone 
University  Center  and  its  dedication  on  Bonnie  Cone 
Appreciation  Day.  Governor  Jim  Holshouser  led  the 
list  of  officials  paying  tribute  to  Miss  Cone. 

Students  and  faculty  had  the  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  a  number  of  major  speakers  during  the  year. 
These  included  U.  S.  Sen.  George  McGovern,  Demo¬ 
cratic  Presidential  candidate  in  1972;  U.  S.  Sen. 
Robert  J.  Dole,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  during  the  1968  presidential  campaign; 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz,  who  was  the 
commencement  speaker;  Dick  Gregory,  black  come¬ 
dian  and  Vietnam  War  opponent;  Dr.  Bruce  Wallace, 
Cornell  University  geneticist;  Raymond  Hull,  co¬ 
author  of  "The  Peter  Principle”;  Eliot  Wigginton, 
editor  of  "The  Foxfire  Book”;  Charles  Kuralt  of 
CBS  News;  poet  Elizabeth  Sewell;  Professor 
Kazimierz  Kuratowski,  member  of  the  Mathematics 
Institute  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Science,  and  a 
number  of  others. 

The  University  showed  a  10,3  percent  increase 
in  its  headcount  enrollment  to  5,159-  However,  the 
full-time  equivalent  enrollment  showed  a  12.3  per¬ 
cent  increase.  This  was  an  indication  that  more 
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graduate  and  undergraduate  students  were  enrolled 
for  full-load  programs. 

On  May  13,  1973,  the  University  conferred  1,081 
degrees,  including  193  graduate  degrees.  This  was  a 
significant  increase  in  graduate  degrees  from  the  116 
conferred  in  1972.  Total  degrees  conferred  reflects 
an  approximate  increase  of  25  percent  over  the  809 
degrees  presented  in  1972. 

The  number  of  firms  interviewing  students  for 
employment  showed  an  increase  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  up  from  a  total  of  76  in  1972  to  89 
in  1973.  This  included  29  firms  making  their  first 
appearance  on  the  campus. 

The  University  continued  its  emphasis  on  service 
to  the  people  of  the  state  through  outreach  programs. 
Much  of  this  effort  was  coordinated  through  the 
Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service. 
Among  the  programs  were  the  seventh  annual  sum¬ 
mer  conference  for  the  presidents  of  North  Carolina 
community  colleges,  a  series  of  book  chats  (discus¬ 
sions  on  current  significant  books  led  by  faculty 
members),  a  symposium  on  urban  growth,  a  Great 
Decisions  Program  for  the  Metrolina  area,  a  history 
forum  in  cooperation  with  the  Charlotte  Area  Edu¬ 
cational  Consortium,  an  Engineering  Exhibition,  the 
third  annual  Southeastern  Clean  Air  Vehicle  Road 
Rally  and  a  conference  on  historical  preservation. 

The  year  was  one  also  of  substantial  faculty 
accomplishment.  There  were  266  full-time  faculty 
members  in  the  fall  of  1972  and  269  in  the  spring. 
This  teaching  force  was  supplemented  by  67  part- 
time  appointees  in  the  fall  and  69  in  the  spring, 
totaling  24  full-time  equivalents  in  the  first  semester 
and  33  in  the  second.  There  were  293  full-time 
faculty  members  included  in  all  budgets;  of  these, 
58  percent  possessed  earned  doctoral  degrees.  Nine 
faculty  members  received  their  doctoral  degrees 
during  the  year. 

During  the  year  faculty  members  published  five 
books.  In  addition,  another  faculty  member  co¬ 
authored  a  book,  and  two  others  published  laboratory 
manuals.  There  were  96  scholarly  articles  published 
from  the  UNCC  faculty  in  1972-73-  Forty-seven 
papers  were  read  at  professional  meetings,  and  there 


were  19  concerts  and  recitals  performed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  faculty. 

Other  faculty  activities  included  the  establishment 
of  a  banding  station  for  the  Audubon  Society,  a 
workshop  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
consultations  with  local  industry,  a  program  to  teach 
mentally  retarded  to  swim  and  a  program  of  poetry 
reading  in  the  elementary  schools.  One  of  the  highest 
distinctions  was  the  invitation  to  Dr.  Duane  Schultz 
of  the  Department  of  Psychology  to  be  a  guest  lec¬ 
turer  for  the  Max  Planck  Institute  in  Munich, 
Germany. 

Research  grants  from  off-campus  amounted  to 
$163,956  in  1972-73-  UNCC  Foundation  and  State 
appropriations  furnished  another  $33,463,  for  a  total 
of  $197,419-  This  money  funded  grants  to  60  faculty 
members. 

In  the  area  of  physical  plant  improvements,  the 
University  opened  two  dormitories,  housing  1,000 
students.  Each  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $2.2  million, 
and  each  is  a  12-story  facility.  The  first  dormitory 
was  opened  for  the  fall  semester  and  provided  an 
alternate  living  plan  with  men  on  one  floor  of  each 
of  five  houses  and  women  on  the  other  floor.  Sig¬ 
nificant  strides  were  made  in  campus  landscaping 
resulting  in  improvements  of  the  campus  appearance. 
Funding  for  the  Earth-Life  Sciences  Building  was  at 
last  approved,  promising  some  relief  from  crowded 
laboratory  conditions.  However,  the  University  will 
feel  a  space  squeeze  before  that  building  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  will  still  need  space  after  its  completion. 
A  classroom-office  building  remains  a  critical  need. 

Members  of  the  administration,  faculty,  staff  and 
students  are  indebted  to  President  William  C.  Friday 
and  his  staff,  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  UNCC 
Board  of  Trustees,  Governors  Scott  and  Holshouser, 
and  members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  their 
assistance  in  making  this  a  year  of  accomplishment 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  W.  Colvard 
Chancellor 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  LEO  W.  JENKINS  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1972  TO  JUNE  30,  1973 


INTRODUCTION 


The  year  1972-73  represented  a  momentous  year 
in  the  life  of  the  University  as  the  institution  moved 
into  its  second  decade  under  the  leadership  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Leo  W.  Jenkins.  This  was  the  first  year  of 
service  under  the  restructured  system  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  much  time  and  effort  was  devoted  by 
administrators  and  faculty  to  the  business  of  adap¬ 
ting  old  procedures  and  devising  new  ones  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  change.  There  has  existed  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  mutual  respect  at  all  levels  which 
has  made  possible  the  development  of  an  orderly 
procedure  for  operation  in  the  new  framework. 

While  the  remainder  of  this  report  details  by 
area  some  of  the  significant  activities  during  the  year, 
at  least  three  items  deserve  special  note  here.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  opening  of  the  East  Carolina  University 
Medical  School  and  the  enrollment  of  20  North 
Carolinians  represented  the  beginning  of  an  exciting 
challenge  for  this  school. 

Second,  the  University  was  selected  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  to 
conduct  a  National  training  program  for  profes¬ 
sionals  in  this  area.  The  grant  of  $295,047  provided 
funds  to  conduct  programs  for  110  trainees  from  49 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Third,  administrators,  faculty,  and  students  com¬ 
pleted  an  extensive  self-study  in  preparation  of  an 
examination  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  Simultaneous  studies  were  made  for  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music  and  the 
National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education. 

These  activities,  coupled  with  an  apparent  re¬ 
dedication  of  purpose  and  an  improved  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  combined  to  create  a  splen¬ 


did  atmosphere  of  teaching  and  learning.  It  was  a 
year  for  reflection  and  re-examination,  both  of  which 
are  necessary  for  meaningful  change. 


FACULTY 


The  quality  of  University  instruction  rests,  in 
large  measure,  on  its  faculty.  East  Carolina  Univer¬ 
sity  has  a  well-qualified  faculty  of  655,  60  per  cent 
of  whom  have  earned  doctorates  or  terminal  degrees 
from  outstanding  Universities  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  During  the  year  1972-73,  these  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  were  engaged  in  myriad  activities  resulting  in 
the  publication  of  seven  books,  150  articles  in  major 
academic  publications  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
presentation  of  numerous  speeches  before  academic, 
professional,  and  civic  groups,  and  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  were  selected  for  listing  in  national  publications 
for  recognition  of  outstanding  professional  achieve¬ 
ment. 


UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULUM 


East  Carolina  offers  85  undergraduate  programs 
leading  to  nine  degrees:  B.S.,  B.A.,  B.M.,  B.S.N., 
B.S.B.A.,  B.F.A.,  B.S.M.T.,  and  B.S.A.P.  With  the 
moratorium  on  new  degree  programs,  most  of  the 
departments  offering  undergraduate  degree  programs 
used  the  year  to  revise  and  revamp  their  curricula. 
Those  departments  and  schools  offering  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  adapting  course 
offerings  and  programs  objectives  to  the  new  com¬ 
petency-based  program  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  year 
was  well  spent  and  productive  in  redesigning  under¬ 
graduate  curricula  at  the  University. 
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GRADUATE  CURRICULUM 


Graduate  student  enrollment  for  Fall,  1972,  was 
1,126  which  is  just  under  18  per  cent  more  than  it 
was  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  degree-seeking 
and  sixth-year  certificate  students  was  19  per  cent; 
and  the  increase  in  non-degree  students  was  12  per 
cent.  The  number  of  graduate  degrees  awarded  by 
the  University  is  also  increasing.  There  were  450 
masters  degrees  and  sixth-year  certificates  awarded 
during  the  past  year  compared  to  368  total  for  the 
previous  year.  New  graduate  programs  were  begun 
last  year  in  French,  Physics,  and  Geology. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Student  activities  at  East  Carolina  University  are 
co-ordinated  through  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs. 
Good  cooperation  and  rapport  existed  during  the 
school  year  between  the  Division,  the  students,  and 
their  organization.  Construction  was  begun  on  the 
new  Student  Union  Building  which  will  contain 
over  90,000  square  feet  and  cost  approximately  three 
million  dollars,  which  will  replace  a  facility  contain¬ 
ing  only  about  20,000 'square  feet. 

Following  more  than  a  year  of  considerable  study 
and  preparation,  authority  and  funds  to  provide  stu¬ 
dent  sponsored  cultural  events  and  entertainment 
was  shifted  from  the  SGA  to  the  Student  Union. 
The  budget  for  1972-73  of  more  than  $200,000  came 
from  both  student  activity  fees  and  earned  income 
which  made  possible  the  presentation  of  more  than 
150  events  during  the  year. 

Other  responsibilities  in  the  Division  of  Student 
Affairs  include  the  work  of  two  Associate  Deans 
(women  and  men),  financial  aid,  housing,  and  coun¬ 
seling.  Professionals  in  these  positions  reported  a 
good  year  in  their  relationships  with  students. 


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 


Students  attending  East  Carolina  University  dur¬ 
ing  the  1972-73  school  year  received  $1,388,044 


through  programs  administered  by  the  Student  Aid 
Office  and  other  institutional  administered  programs. 
A  total  of  3,866  awards  were  made  for  an  average 
of  $459  each.  The  total  aid  programs  included  39 
per  cent  loans,  39  per  cent  employment,  and  22  per 
cent  gift  assistance. 


ENROLLMENT 


With  an  on-campus  enrollment  of  10,286,  East 
Carolina  is  the  third  largest  University  in  North 
Carolina.  Students  came  from  92  counties  in  North 
Carolina,  40  states  and  17  foreign  countries.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
recorded  16,000  off  campus  enrollments  for  an  ap¬ 
proximate  growth  of  20%  over  the  previous  years. 
This  year’s  Freshman  class  included  41.2  per  cent 
who  graduated  in  the  top  20  per  cent  of  their  high 
school  class. 


RESEARCH,  PUBLIC  SERVICE,  AND 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


During  1972-73,  the  faculty  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted  154  proposals  to  42  agencies  seeking 
$5,265,573-  There  are  at  present  97  active  grants  in 
excess  of  $3,116,92 6  at  the  University.  These  funds 
are  exclusive  of  any  student  aid  funds  or  capital 
funds  received  by  the  University  from  outside 
sources. 

East  Carolina  is  involved  in  a  wide  variety  of 
extension  and  public  service  programs.  The  Regional 
Development  Institute  is  a  service  agency  created  for 
one  purpose — to  aid  in  bringing  all  the  resources  of 
the  University  to  bear  on  the  proper  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  Eastern  North  Carolina.  The  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  offers  credit  and  non-credit 
courses,  seminars,  workshops,  institutes,  and  short 
courses  to  16,000  enrollments  at  42  locations  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina. 

The  Division  of  Health  Affairs,  through  its 
School  of  Nursing,  School  of  Medicine,  and  School 
of  Allied  Health  and  Social  Professions,  offered  a 
wide  range  of  in-service  training  and  academic  pro- 
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grams  to  health,  education,  law  enforcement,  and 
related  occupations  personnel.  Increasingly,  hospitals 
and  local  governments  are  looking  to  East  Carolina 
to  provide  up-to-date  training  for  their  professional 
and  para-professional  personnel. 

Faculty  and  students  in  the  School  of  Education 
served  internships  in  public  schools  in  the  region  and 
also  participated  in  social  activities  as  part  of  their 
training.  Occupationally  oriented  programs  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
professional  schools,  and  departments  on  the  campus 
served  such  groups  as  accountants,  bankers,  doctors, 
state  employees,  prospective  and  practicing  real  estate 
agents,  nurses,  and  others. 


INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Office  of  Institutional  Development  co¬ 
ordinates  the  activities  of  seven  auxiliary  agencies: 
Alumni,  Placement,  Institutional  Research,  Regional 
Development  Institute,  Computing  Center,  Spon¬ 
sored  Programs,  and  the  News  Bureau  and  Public 
Relations.  Each  of  these  seven  agencies  has  a  director 
and  appropriate  staff  to  organize  and  conduct  the 
activities  related  to  the  office. 

Last  year  Alumni  giving  increased  by  approxi¬ 
mately  30  per  cent.  These  funds  were  used  to  sup¬ 
port  the  activities  of  the  Alumni  Office  and  also 
provided  two  $500  Teacher  Excellence  Awards. 
Funds  were  also  made  available  to  the  library,  and 
five  tuition  scholarships  will  be  awarded  during  the 
next  school  year. 

The  Placement  Office  offers  free  service  to  grad¬ 
uates  in  finding  employment.  Aggressive  efforts  over 
the  past  few  years  on  the  part  of  the  Placement 
Office  insured  campus  visitation  by  major  companies 
in  the  United  States  to  the  campus  to  interview 
prospective  employees  during  a  national  period  of 
low  employment  opportunities.  The  University  con¬ 
tinues  to  supply  secondary  schools  with  a  wide  range 
of  personnel. 

The  Office  of  Institutional  Research  has  served 
the  University  by  co-ordinating  general  institutional 
information  reporting  to  Federal  and  State  higher 
education  agencies;  by  conducting  and  assisting  in 


various  research  activities  of  interest  to  or  required 
in  the  University  environment;  and  by  attempting 
to  develop  and  test  information  models  designed  to 
provide  input  into  the  University  planning  and  man¬ 
agement  processes.  Highlights  include  the  design 
and  the  evaluation  of  three  special  instruction  proj¬ 
ects;  execution  of  a  financial  survey  of  married  stu¬ 
dents  and  an  employment  survey  of  graduating 
Seniors;  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  academic 
performance  of  transfer  students;  and  development 
of  planning  tools  including  the  Resource  Require¬ 
ments  Prediction  Model,  and  the  implementation  of 
Induced  Course  Load. 

Serving  32  eastern  counties  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Regional  Development  Institute  initiated  130 
new  economic  development  projects  and  continued 
work  on  31  others  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  It  has 
also  been  involved  in  attempts  to  establish  a  com¬ 
muter  air  service  into  and  out  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina;  conducted  two  job  fairs  for  servicemen 
when  approximately  300  prospective  employers  in¬ 
terviewed  more  than  4,000  servicemen  for  future 
employment;  and  contracted  for  the  continued  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  magazine  "The  New  East.”  Construc¬ 
tion  will  soon  begin  on  a  new  15,000  square  foot 
building  to  house  the  Institute. 

Following  considerable  study  by  academic  and 
administrative  committees,  it  was  decided  to  com¬ 
bine  all  computing  activities  into  one  Computing 
Center.  Thus,  all  administrative  computer  activities 
and  academic,  research,  and  service  activities  are  now 
located  physically  in  one  place  and  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  director  of  the  Computing  Center. 
Two  separate  small  or  relatively  small  computers 
were  replaced  by  a  single,  large-scale  Burroughs 
B-5500  multi-programming  computer. 

The  Office  of  Sponsored  Programs  is  responsible 
for  the  development  and  submission  of  all  proposals 
to  outside  agencies  seeking  support  for  research, 
development,  and  training  programs.  Most  of  the 
work  of  this  office  is  related  to  Federal  and  State 
Agencies,  although  some  proposals  are  submitted  to 
private  foundations. 

The  functions  of  the  News  Bureau-Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Office  increased  measurably  in  scope  and  multi¬ 
plicity  of  operations.  Production  of  daily  news  re- 
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leases  increased  by  approximately  20  per  cent;  vol¬ 
ume  of  photographic  production  increased  by  25 
per  cent;  and  television  film  and  tape  production 
increased  by  20  per  cent. 


DIVISION  OF  HEALTH  AFFAIRS 


Continued  expansion  of  the  academic  programs 
and  the  public  service  and  extension  activities  of 
the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  was  the  theme  for 
the  twelve  months  encompassed  by  this  Annual  Re¬ 
port.  The  number  of  students  intending  to  pursue 
professional  careers  in  a  health-related  field  continued 
to  increase  dramatically;  more  than  800  students 
have  declared  majors  in  the  nine  baccalaureate  and 
two  master’s  degree  programs  offered  within  the 
Division. 

A  significant  moment  in  the  history  of  East 
Carolina  University  occurred  in  September,  1972, 
when  the  first  class  of  twenty  North  Carolina  medi¬ 
cal  students  enrolled  in  the  one-year  medical  edu¬ 
cation  program  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  Each  of 
these  twenty  students  was  unconditionally  promoted 
to  the  second  year  medical  class  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill  after  review  of  their 
first  year  performance  by  two  joint  faculty  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  ECU-UNC  medical  schools.  The  second 
class  of  twenty  first-year  students  was  selected  from 
over  400  applicants. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  School  of  Nursing  into 
the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  at  the  beginning  of 
this  reporting  period  inter-School  responsibilities  and 
activities  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  Joint  faculty 
committees  representing  the  three  professional 
Schools  and  the  Health  Affairs  Library  have  been 
constituted  and  are  studying  effective  ways  to  share 
teaching  and  service  efforts. 

Within  the  School  of  Allied  Health  and  Social 
Professions  development  and  demonstrated  compe¬ 
tence  were  recognized  in  several  program  areas. 
Medical  Technology  and  Occupational  Therapy  re¬ 
ceived  full  accreditation  from  their  respective  na¬ 
tional  professional  accrediting  agencies;  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Health  Laboratory  was  certified  to  conduct 


water  and  milk  analyses  required  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  regulations. 

Significant  contributions  received  by  the  academic 
programs  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  from 
private  and  foundation  sources  include  $15,000  from 
the  Scottish  Rite  Foundation  to  establish  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  in  aphasia  and  dyslexia  under  the  Department 
of  Speech,  Language,  and  Auditory  Pathology,  funds 
to  establish  the  Huffman  Award  to  be  presented 
annually  to.  the  first-year  medical  student  who  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  highest  level  of  academic  and  personal 
achievement,  and  $100,000  to  establish  the  Brody 
Brothers  Professorship  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Faculty  in  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  pro¬ 
vided  significant  contributions  in  community  ser¬ 
vices  and  consultation  while  playing  leadership  roles 
in  a  variety  of  state,  regional,  and  national  activities; 
at  the  same  time  faculty  members  maintained  sound 
teaching  and  research  roles  within  the  University 
community  and  published  thirty-nine  articles  in  pro¬ 
fessional  journals.  Several  faculty  members  were 
selected  for  listing  in  national  publications  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  outstanding  professional  achievements. 

The  Health  Affairs  Library  rapidly  overflowed 
the  available  space  in  the  new  Allied  Health  build¬ 
ing  occupied  in  June,  1972,  as  collection  materials 
and  staff  were  added  to  serve  increased  numbers  of 
students,  faculty,  and  regionally  based  health  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Utilization  increased  by  more  than  100% 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
even  greater  stress  will  be  placed  upon  the  facility 
and  staff  of  this  Library  next  year. 

The  two  components  of  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs  primarily  concerned  with  student  and  public 
health-related  services,  the  Developmental  Evalua¬ 
tion  Clinic  and  the  Student  Health  Service,  experi¬ 
enced  moderate  increases  in  the  demand  for  their 
respective  services.  The  Infirmary  completed  its 
renovation  and  refurbishment  project  and  now  houses 
four  full-time  and  one  part-time  physicians  with 
necessary  supporting  nursing  and  laboratory  person¬ 
nel. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Leo  W.  Jenkins 
Chancellor 
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INTRODUCTION 


Elizabeth  City  State  University  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  several  adverse  trends  in  our  society  during 
the  academic  year  1972-73-  The  vigorous  recruiting 
of  minority  students  by  larger  universities,  the  grow¬ 
ing  inflationary  processes,  the  inadequacy  of  avail¬ 
able  financial  aid  to  students,  and  the  decreased 
number  of  part-time  and  summer  jobs  available  to 
students  all  had  their  effect  on  enrollment  here.  A 
much  larger  percentage  of  our  new  students  came 
from  situations  that  provided  inadequate  preparation 
for  college.  The  out-of-state  enrollment  has  been 
affected  noticeably  by  the  increase  in  out-of-state 
tuition.  In  spite  of  these  unfortunate  influences,  many 
of  our  students  made  outstanding  progress.  National 
appearances  by  the  band,  presentation  of  scientific 
papers  in  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  participation 
in  special  study  arrangements  at  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratories  and  Meharry  Medical  College 
and  the  earning  of  scholarships  for  graduate  study 
are  all  indicative  of  this  progress.  Enrollment  reached 
an  all-time  high  at  1,109  for  the  fall  semester. 

Our  concern  for  providing  special  assistance  to 
students  who  need  help  in  developing  desirable  study 
skills  and  in  improving  their  academic  backgrounds 
in  the  various  disciplines  became  even  more  acute. 
Our  special  programs  provided  through  funds  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  and  the  former  Board  of  Higher 
Education  proved  very  valuable  to  our  students  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Most  of  our  efforts  toward  curricula 
improvements  centered  around  the  needs  of  students 
who  required  this  special  attention.  These  students 
also  require  more  in  the  way  of  counseling  and  other 
student  personnel  services.  All  of  these  factors  were 
taken  into  consideration  in  our  decisions  to  establish 
the  Upward  Bound,  Special  Services,  Five-College 


Curriculum  and  Basic  Education  and  Enrichment 
Programs  on  this  campus. 

Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  development 
of  definitive  policies  and  procedures  in  administering 
the  programs  on  this  campus.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  a  legally  sound  basis  for  each  policy 
while,  at  the  same  time,  making  each  relationship  as 
harmonious  as  possible.  Some  of  these  changes  were 
assisted  by  efforts  of  the  General  Administration  to 
provide  for  more  uniformity  among  the  practices  at 
the  constituent  institutions.  Considerable  work  was 
done  in  connection  with  the  equal  employment  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Civil  Rights  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Among  our  top  planning  priorities  have  been  the 
establishment  of  institutional  goals  based  on  a  sta¬ 
tistically  sound  procedure,  the  installation  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  planning  and  budgeting  information  system, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  performance  based  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  the  University.  Much  work  has 
been  done  in  each  area.  All  of  the  work  had  to  be 
done  with  a  minimum  of  outside  assistance. 

Providing  for  adequate  faculty  continued  to 
occupy  a  major  position  in  our  planning.  Our  ability 
to  attract  persons  holding  the  doctorate  degree  to  our 
faculty  has  continued  to  be  a  problem  for  us.  Much 
concern  has  been  generated  by  student  complaints 
against  members  of  the  faculty  holding  the  rank  of 
professor  who,  because  of  language  or  other  barriers 
to  free  communications,  have  not  been  able  to  teach 
effectively.  The  institution  finds  its  program  to  up¬ 
grade  members  of  its  present  faculty  to  be  the  most 
practical  procedure  at  this  point.  Our  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  faculty  study  grants  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased.  The  University  assisted  four 
members  of  its  faculty  to  pursue  full-time  study  in 
programs  leading  to  the  doctorate  degree,  and  seven 
employees  were  enrolled  in  part-time  study  programs 
during  the  1972-73  academic  year. 
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During  the  academic  year  1972-73,  this  campus 
has  been  particularly  active  in  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ments  with  other  agencies.  We  continued  some  very 
beneficial  associations,  added  new  projects,  and 
entered  planning  agreements  for  others.  These  rela¬ 
tionships  are  directed  towards  an  overall  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  academic  programs  at  the  University. 
Various  departments  and  offices  on  the  campus  were 
active  participants  in  seventeen  cooperative  programs 
involving  more  than  two  hundred  schools,  businesses, 
and  other  agencies.  Because  of  the  special  needs  of 
our  students,  the  faculty  and  staff  here  are  constantly 
aware  of  their  most  important  function — the  training 
of  young  men  and  young  women.  This  necessitates 
a  minimum  amount  of  time  being  allocated  to  de¬ 
partmental  research. 

A  re-organization  of  our  Business  Office,  under 
the  directions  of  a  new  Business  Manager,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  students  and 
staff  toward  that  vital  aspect  of  the  institution.  The 
establishment  of  good  business  procedures  and  prac¬ 
tices  has  been  exceeded  in  extent  of  accomplishment 
only  by  the  achievement  in  good  public  relations  in 
this  office.  New  efforts  at  vitalizing  the  Elizabeth 
City  State  University  Foundation  and  the  Office  of 
Development  have  given  indications  of  positive  re¬ 
sults,  also. 


Public  relations  and  community  good  will  reached 
new  levels  during  the  year.  Efforts  to  maintain  the 
Adult  Basic  Education  Program,  appearances  as  con¬ 
sultants,  lecturers,  and  speakers  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  cooperative  efforts  with  the  communities  and 
public  schools  to  identify  and  tutor  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  and  an  increased  program  of  "exposure”  to 
off-campus  groups  have  helped.  Some  of  the  indi¬ 
cators  of  this  increase  in  favorable  community  atti¬ 
tudes  are  the  participation  in  the  University-Industry 
Cluster,  community  sponsored  athletic  banquet,  invi¬ 
tations  to  membership  and  to  serve  as  speaker  ex¬ 
tended  by  many  local  groups  to  officials,  and  the 
inclusion  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  on 
boards  and  commissions.  The  local  newspaper  has 
given  good  coverage  of  University  activities,  and  one 
local  radio  station  provided  a  weekly  spot  for  the 
appearance  of  the  University  public  relations  staff. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  each  department  and  office 
to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  set 
for  the  University.  The  administration  has  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  facilitating  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Marion  D.  Thorpe 
Chancellor 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  CHARLES  "A”  LYONS,  JR.  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1972  TO  JUNE  30,  1973 


INTRODUCTION 


For  four  consecutive  years  now  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  higher  education  in 
North  Carolina  through  my  service  at  Fayetteville 
State  University.  Three  of  those  years  were  spent 
serving  in  association  with  a  Board  of  Trustees  which 
had  full  legislative  responsibility  for  the  institution. 
During  the  past  year,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
associated,  in  a  closer  relationship,  with  the  President 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  his  able 
staff,  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Fayetteville  State  University  in  a  bold, 
new,  meaningful  experiment  in  higher  education  in 
North  Carolina.  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Trustees,  not  only  for  the  privilege 
afforded  me  for  service,  but  for  the  educational  value 
which  my  varied  experiences  have  yielded  me.  My 
able  colleagues  at  Fayetteville  State  University  join 
me  in  this  expression  of  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

I  shall  attempt,  in  this  report,  to  record  and 
describe  what  my  colleagues  and  I  believe  to  be  a 
record  of  significant  accomplishments  and  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  past  year,  a  year  of  momentous  and 
historic  development  in  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina.  A  second  purpose  shall  be  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  opportunities  for  service  by  this  institu¬ 
tion  as  a  constituent  institution  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  to  emphasize  the  imperative 
necessity  for  getting  on  with  the  job  at  hand,  for 
the  hour  is  late.  The  tasks  which  confront  us  as  an 
institution  will  call  forth  the  best  efforts  of  all  con¬ 
stituencies  of  the  University:  trustees,  administration, 
faculty,  staff,  students,  alumni  and  friends.  We  wel¬ 
come  the  challenge. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  good  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Fayetteville  State  University  for  the 
privilege  of  service  as  a  part  of  your  team. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Our  aim  in  administration  during  the  past  year 
has  been  to  improve  the  total  process  of  service  de¬ 
livery  to  our  clientele — the  students. 

During  the  year  a  new  Vice  Chancellor  for  Aca¬ 
demic  Affairs  was  appointed.  Dr.  W.  C.  Brown, 
formerly  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
Higher  Educational  Opportunity  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  joined  our  staff  as  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  in  early  December, 
1972.  The  University  already  feels  the  positive  effects 
of  the  service  of  an  academic  administrator  of  Dr. 
Brown’s  caliber. 

On  July  1,  1972,  a  Vice  Chancellor  and  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  the  Fort  Bragg 
Campus  and  Continuing  Education  were  appointed. 
Dr.  DeField  T.  Holmes,  formerly  Director  of  the 
United  Board  for  College  Development,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  assumed  the  position  of  Vice  Chancellor. 
Dr.  Jerry  Paschal,  former  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Goldsboro,  became  Associate  to  the  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

During  the  year,  also,  a  Director  of  Personnel 
was  appointed.  The  Personnel  Office,  established  with 
federal  funds,  has  filled  a  great  void  which  has  existed 
at  this  institution  for  many  years.  First,  it  has  re¬ 
lieved  the  Business  Office  staff  of  time  consuming, 
though  important,  functions,  and  secondly,  it  has 
enabled  the  University  to  begin  the  development  of 
a  common  sense  personnel  program  in  accordance 
with  state  regulations. 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


The  number  of  full-time  faculty  members  in¬ 
creased  in  1972-73  to  108  from  103  last  year.  This 
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increase  resulted  largely  from  an  increase  in  student 
enrollment  and  an  increase  in  federal  funds. 

The  quality  of  the  faculty,  judged  by  the  usual 
qualitative  criteria,  also  continues  to  improve,  al¬ 
though  not  as  fast  as  we  would  like.  For  example, 
we  must  continue  to  increase  the  percentage  of  our 
faculty  who  hold  the  terminal  degree.  Of  course,  this 
becomes  an  increasingly  difficult  problem  since  we 
are  now  in  competition  with  the  major  institutions 
in  the  country  for  faculty  and  we  are,  in  most  re¬ 
spects,  non-competitive,  especially  in  the  area  of 
salary.  Several  highly  qualified  and  much  needed  pro¬ 
fessionals  have  been  lost  to  this  institution  this  year 
because  our  salaries  are  not  competitive. 

In  spite  of  our  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
faculty  positions,  our  classes  at  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  levels  are  still  too  large  for  most  effective 
instruction.  The  number  of  faculty  positions  just  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  student  enrollment. 

We  continue  to  encourage  faculty  members  to 
do  further  graduate  study,  and  to  provide  partial 
financial  assistance  where  possible.  During  the  1972- 
73  academic  year,  the  University  supported  two 
faculty  members  during  a  second  year  of  graduate 
study  toward  the  Doctorate  degree.  These  faculty 
members  have  now  returned,  both  with  earned  doc¬ 
torates.  Each  summer  for  the  past  several  years,  two 
or  more  faculty  members  have  pursued  further  grad¬ 
uate  study  with  University  financial  assistance,  and 
others  have  studied  at  their  own  expense. 

The  Curriculum 

Although  no  new  degree  programs  were  initiated 
during  the  year,  the  one  new  degree  program  pro¬ 
posal  initiated  during  the  past  academic  year  in  Eco¬ 
nomics  is  still  strongly  desired.  There  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  for  Economics  as  a  major,  espe¬ 
cially  among  our  traditional  student  clientele.  Black 
students  are  beginning  more  and  more  to  realize  that 
the  key  to  many  of  the  problems  of  our  society,  and 
to  their  probable  solution,  is  economics. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  development  in  the 
area  of  curriculum  during  the  past  three  years  has 
been  the  institution  of  the  Five  College  Consortium 
'Program  for  all  freshman  students,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  institutionalization  of  the  Five  College  courses 


and  teaching  methodologies  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
General  Education  Program. 

The  Five  College  Consortium  Program,  herein¬ 
after  called  the  General  Education  Program,  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  curriculum  development  at  Fayetteville 
State  University,  has  as  its  most  important  objective, 
the  demonstration  that  a  much  greater  number  of 
disadvantaged  youth,  with  greater  skills,  stronger 
values  and  a  clearer  sense  of  their  own  identity  and 
worth,  can  be  meaningfully  educated  and  graduated 
from  college  than  is  presently  the  case.  Although  the 
emphasis  is  upon  the  word  graduation  (The  attrition 
rate  of  educationally  disadvantaged  learners  is  ex¬ 
tremely  high — between  55-65  percent — compared  to 
other  groups.)  the  key  to  this  objective  and  the 
emphasis  of  this  program  are  inherent  in  the  word 
"curriculum.’' 

Everyone  in  this  society  is  at  least  superficially 
aware  of  the  negative  spiral  that  surrounds  Black, 
disadvantaged  students  and  it  would  be  cruel  indeed 
— as  well  as  dangerous — to  merely  find  means  of 
pushing  them  through  a  mechanically  contrived  set 
of  conditions,  courses,  and  periods  of  time  with  the 
award  of  a  diploma,  only  for  them  to  discover  that 
their  competitive  position  with  regard  to  professional 
competence  is  weak. 

Additionally,  accumulated  evidence  now  clearly 
discloses  that  simple,  basic  learning  ability  factors 
account  for  a  smaller  percentage  of  attrition  than 
previously  supposed.  Rather,  it  is  the  failure  of  the 
institutions  to  come  to  grips  with  clear  weaknesses 
of  these  youths  before  they  result  in  attrition  and 
fatal  handicaps.  Thus,  the  program  at  Fayetteville 
State  University  focuses  on  those  qualitative  and 
quantitative  changes  which  must  take  place  in  these 
youths  as  part  of  the  college  experience  to  (1)  coun¬ 
teract  the  high  attrition  rate,  (2)  enhance  the  lives 
of  these  students  in  and  after  leaving  college,  and 
(3)  make  the  college  experience  more  relevant  to 
their  existence. 

At  Fayetteville  State  University,  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Program  deals  only  with  the  first  two  years 
of  the  college  experience  on  the  assumption  that 
these  are  the  most  critical  years  for  the  student  from 
a  developmental  standpoint  and  that  the  gains  accom¬ 
plished  in  these  two  years  will  be  carried  over  into 
the  last  two  years  and  beyond  in  later  life. 
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The  Library 

Facilities  and  equipment  of  the  library  remain 
essentially  the  same  as  last  year.  We  received  in  the 
1971  General  Assembly,  an  appropriation  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  install  a  much  needed  book  detection  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  security  of  our  library  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals.  The  system  is  now  being  installed. 

With  the  steady  acquisition  of  new  books  and 
periodicals  our  stack  space  is  overcrowded  and  addi¬ 
tional  stack  space  is  needed,  along  with  storage  space 
for  infrequently  used  books  which  have  had  to  be 
weeded  to  make  room  for  current  and  frequently 
used  materials:  These  books  which  have  had  to  be 
retired  from  the  stack  shelves  are  valuable  and  can¬ 
not  be  discarded.  Alternate  space  must  be  provided 
where  they  can  be  shelved  in  safety  and  in  easy  reach 
of  the  library  to  be  available  for  delivery  whenever 
needed.  Ultimately,  a  new  and  larger  library  will  be 
needed,  since  there  is  no  way  of  adding  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  building. 


THE  FORT  BRAGG  CAMPUS  AND 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


The  newest,  fastest  growing  and,  potentially,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  academic  ven¬ 
tures  on  which  we  have  embarked  is  the  Fort  Bragg 
Campus  of  Fayetteville  State  University  and  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  Program. 

Our  involvement  with  the  Fort  Bragg  Program 
results  from  agreements  reached  by  North  Carolina 
State  University  and  Fayetteville  State  University  in 
discussions  initiated  in  1969,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  prior  to  the  1971  re¬ 
structuring  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Fort  Bragg  Campus  of  Fayetteville  State 
University  began  to  function  as  a  separate  entity  in 
January,  1972,  with  the  preparation  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Term  III.  A  steady  increase  in  enrollment 
occurred  each  term  with  a  23%  increase  from  Term 
III  to  Term  IV  and  with  a  minimum  of  resources 
devoted  to  the  type  of  recruiting  and  publicity 
needed  to  reach  the  various  publics  of  the  institution. 

The  Fayetteville  State  University  Fort  Bragg- 
Pope  Air  Force  Base  Campus  and  Continuing  Edu¬ 


cation  has  completed  its  first  full  academic  year.  All 
Fayetteville  State  University  degree  programs  were 
offered  during  the  past  four  terms,  utilizing  a  full¬ 
time  administrative  staff,  four  full-time  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  ninety-four  part-time  faculty. 


STUDENTS  AND  STUDENT  SERVICES 


The  1972-73  academic  year  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  best  we  have  had  in  several  years  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  student  services  and  student  involvement  in 
total  University  programming  and  activities.  We  en¬ 
countered  no  major  problems  during  the  year  and 
experienced  no  student  unrest.  We  have  a  dedicated 
and  hard-working  student  personnel  staff  who  serve 
as  advocates  for  the  students,  as  well  as  counselors 
and  advisors,  and  see  to  their  involvement  in  total 
University  life.  As  an  example,  students  hold  mem¬ 
bership  on  every  committee  or  council  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  including  the  University  Senate  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  This  way,  students  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  the  facts  about  the  operation  of  the 
institution  and  the  views  and  ideas  of  the  students 
are  considered  in  the  decision  making  process. 

The  opening  of  the  Rudolph  Jones  Student  Cen¬ 
ter  has  undoubtedly  had  a  major  influence  on  the 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  students.  This  Center,  long 
overdue,  provides  the  students  with  first  rate  facilities 
for  the  programming  of  a  multitude  of  leisure  time 
recreational  and  cultural  enrichment  activities 
hitherto  denied  to  them.  It  provides  the  means  for 
channeling  the  energies  of  students  in  constructive 
directions. 

Housing 

Fayetteville  State  University  has  five  dormitories 
for  female  students  and  two  for  male  students.  The 
normal  capacity  of  all  of  these  dormitories  is  838 
students  (308  for  the  male  dormitories  and  530  for 
the  female).  For  the  past  three  years  and  again  in  the 
Fall  of  1973,  all  of  these  buildings  have  accommo¬ 
dated  students  above  the  normal  capacity.  During 
the  1972-73  academic  year,  our  dormitories  housed 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  (133)  students  above 
the  normal  capacity. 
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Students  Residing  Off  Campus 

Six  hundred  and  fifty-three  (653)  students  re¬ 
sided  off-campus  during  the  1972-73  school  year. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-two  (152)  of  these  students 
were  living  in  privately  owned  housing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  while  501  were  commuting  from  home.  The 
current  housing  situation  in  Fayetteville  is  not  favor¬ 
able  to  student  life  because  social  and  community 
conditions  do  not  provide  the  students  with  the  kind 
of  learning  environment  in  which  we  desire  to  place 
our  students. 

Student  Financial  Aid 

Our  Student  Financial  Aid  Program  increased  in 
1972-73  by  $76,938  over  total  aid  in  1971-72.  With 
this  increased  aid  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Office 
was  able  to  give  financial  assistance  to  some  1,341 
students.  Total  student  financial  aid  from  all  sources, 
processed  through  the  Financial  Aid  Office  for  1972- 
73  amounted  to  $1,124,058. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  more  than  ninety  percent 
(90%)  of  all  Fayetteville  State  University  students 
are  on  some  form  of  financial  aid. 


ADMISSIONS,  REGISTRATION  AND 
ENROLLMENT 


The  enrollment  in  1972-73  exceeded  1,600.  Our 
full-time  equivalent  enrollment  in  the  Fall  of  1972 
was  1,643.  This  represents  a  steady  and  significant 
increase  over  the  past  three  years.  In  the  future,  our 
limited  on-campus  housing  will  greatly  hamper  our 
enrollment  of  boarding  students  unless  we  are  able 
to  build  the  new  dormitory  approved  by  the  1971 
General  Assembly. 

Our  success  in  recruiting  out-of-state  students  has 
been  minimal  due  to  the  dramatic  increase  in  out-of- 
state  tuition  rates.  We  do  not  expect  this  situation 
to  improve  much  since  most  of  our  students  come 
from  low-income  families. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Perhaps  the  singular  achievement  during  the  year 
was  the  organization  of  the  Fayetteville  State  Uni¬ 


versity/Industry  Cluster.  The  basic  Cluster  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  elements:  a  minority  college,  an  inter¬ 
ested  corporation  or  corporations  and  a  mainstream 
institution.  Through  joint  action,  the  members  of 
the  Cluster  identify  major  problems  confronting  the 
University,  establish  priorities  for  action,  and  help 
to  augument  the  educational  opportunities  provided 
for  its  students.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  twenty- 
six  (26)  major  corporations  have  joined  the  Fayette¬ 
ville  State  University/Industry  Cluster. 


ATHLETICS 


The  University  participates  in  six  varsity  sports 
of  the  Central  Collegiate  Athletics  Association 
(CIA A) — baseball,  football,  basketball,  track,  tennis 
and  golf — and  overall,  our  record  for  the  year  was 
a  respectable  one. 

Under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Coach  Tommy 
Reeves,  basketball  enjoyed  its  best  season  ever.  From 
the  overall  effectiveness  in  the  CIAA  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  College  Athletic  Association  (NCAA),  and 
in  the  University  and  community  at  large,  this  was, 
by  far,  our  best  season  in  the  institution’s  history. 
The  team  played  well  in  the  tournament  and  won 
the  CIAA  Championship,  the  first  in  the  institution’s 
history.  The  team  then  went  on  to  participate  in  the 
NCAA  Play-offs  for  small  colleges  and  won  third 
place  in  the  South  Atlantic  Regionals.  The  forecast 
for  1973-74  is  good. 


CONCLUSION 


May  I  also  express  deep  appreciation,  on  behalf 
of  all  of  my  colleagues  and  me,  for  the  advice,  guid¬ 
ance  and  support  received  from  the  President  and 
his  staff  during  this  first  year  that  Fayetteville  State 
University  has  been  a  constituent  institution  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  "A”  Lyons,  Jr. 

Chancellor 
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The  development  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro  during  1972-73  was  marked 
by  growth  in  enrollment,  enrichment  of  programs, 
and  change  in  institutional  structure.  The  institution 
moved  steadily  toward  fulfilling  the  role  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  university,  welcoming  new  service  oppor¬ 
tunities  but  also  experiencing  financial  pains  that 
often  accompany  growth  and  change. 

Enrollment  in  September,  1972  reached  a  new 
peak  of  7,411  head  count,  registering  an  increase  of 
6.13  percent  over  the  total  for  the  previous  fall.  In 
line  with  trends  of  the  last  five  years,  junior-senior 
and  graduate  enrollment  increased  in  proportion  to 
freshman  and  sophomore  registration,  thus  reflecting 
the  institution's  thfust  toward  university  develop¬ 
ment.  (Comparative  percentages  for  the  three  groups 
in  1972-73  were  38.6  for  freshmen-sophomores,  34.5 
for  upperclassmen,  and  26.7  for  graduates  as  com¬ 
pared  to  46.1,  31.7,  and  22  for  these  respective  classi¬ 
fications  in  1968-69.) 

Another  statistical  analysis  of  interest  is  that 
which  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  past  five  years 
in  the  percentage  of  students  coming  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  from  the  Piedmont  Triad  Region  (11  counties), 
the  figure  being  57.7  percent  in  1972  as  compared 
to  45.0  percent  in  1968.  It  was  still  true,  however, 
that  99  of  North  Carolina’s  100  counties  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  student  body,  as  were  36  states  and 
nine  foreign  countries. 

Male  enrollment  climbed  to  2,012  or  27.2  percent 
of  the  overall  student  body.  Minority  students,  too, 
increased,  showing  a  total  of  608  or  8.1  percent  of 
the  total  student  body.  On  the  other  hand,  total  out- 
of-state  registration  dropped  from  last  year’s  15.8 
percent  to  13-6  percent,  no  doubt  because  of  the 
sharp  increases  in  nonresident  tuition  approved  for 
in  the  1971  General  Assembly. 

The  institution’s  expanding  level  of  service  was 


reflected  in  the  1973  commencement.  Altogether  the 
University  conferred  1,429  degrees,  1,052  of  them 
being  at  the  bachelor’s,  350  at  the  master’s,  and  27 
at  the  doctoral  levels.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that 
every  degree  offered  by  the  Graduate  School  was 
awarded.  The  27  doctoral  degrees  conferred  were  a 
marked  increase  over  the  16  granted  each  year  in 
1971  and  1972.  (In  all  the  years  prior  to  1971,  a 
total  of  17  doctorates  was  conferred.)  Forty- four 
degrees  were  awarded  in  nursing  and  145  in  business 
and  economics,  45  of  the  latter  being  at  the  master’s 
level.  It  is  clear  that  the  University  is  reaching  and 
sustaining  a  new  and  more  advanced  level  of  grad¬ 
uate  and  professional  operations. 

In  recent  years  the  University  at  Greensboro  has 
sought  to  adapt  its  educational  program  to  current 
needs  of  students  and  of  society  in  general,  and 
1972-73  saw  a  continuation  of  such  efforts.  This  was 
the  year  in  which  changes  in  basic  degree  require¬ 
ments  went  into  effect,  giving  rise  to  extensive  shifts 
in  student  registration.  As  examples,  decided  reduc¬ 
tions  occurred  in  enrollments  in  foreign  languages, 
history,  and  English  while  registration  in  psychology, 
sociology,  anthropology,  and  political  science  soared, 
thereby  producing  a  need  for  shifts  in  staff  alloca¬ 
tions. 

The  University  has  adopted  a  number  of  inno¬ 
vations  in  order  to  extend  the  range  of  persons  it 
serves.  Especially  noteworthy  is  a  new  program  for 
nontraditional  students,  that  is,  persons  whose  edu¬ 
cational  needs  and  preparation  do  not  fall  into  cus¬ 
tomary  patterns  for  college  or  university  students. 
Usually  these  enrollees  are  adults  whose  schooling 
has  been  interrupted  and  who  need  guidance  and 
encouragement  in  renewing  their  study.  Somewhat 
of  the  same  character  was  a  UNC-G  program  enroll¬ 
ing  20  students  in  a  High  Point  Model  Cities  project. 
The  University  has  also  extended  its  offerings  to 
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more  people  through  joining  in  the  formation  of  the 
Greensboro  Regional  Higher  Education  Consortium, 
an  agreement  whereby  the  two  state  universities  and 
the  four  private  colleges  in  Guilford  County  allow 
their  students  to  cross-register  at  the  several  insti¬ 
tutions  whenever  their  educational  programs  can  be 
strengthened  by  such  a  move. 

Another  innovation  involves  the  use  of  intern¬ 
ships  to  provide  service  experience  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  program  in  some  fields.  Nursing,  psy¬ 
chology,  political  science,  and  social  work  have  de¬ 
veloped  such  programs.  These  projects  of  necessity 
are  heavily  dependent  upon  the  community  for  the 
availability  of  clinical  learning  experiences.  The  in¬ 
terns  render  valuable  services,  and  it  seems  evident 
that  the  program  has  had  considerable  effect  in  en¬ 
hancing  community  understanding  of  the  University 
and  vice  versa. 

The  University  continues  its  program  of  external 
cooperation  through  offering  junior  division  work 
on  the  campuses  of  Guilford  and  Randolph  technical 
institutes.  It  is  also  affiliated  with  Moses  H.  Cone 
Memorial  Hospital  in  providing  a  bachelor’s  program 
in  medical  technology.  Thus  it  becomes  more  and 
more  a  comprehensive  university  with  growing  capa¬ 
bilities,  serving  the  state  and  nation,  to  be  sure,  but 
intertwined  with  and  having  special  relationships  to 
the  urban  Piedmont  Triad  region. 

The  year  was  marked  by  financial  stringency 
arising  largely  from  the  fact  that,  even  though  en¬ 
rollment  grew,  it  did  not  reach  the  level  projected 
for  the  1972-73  budget.  Normally  program  expan¬ 
sions  and  shifts  would  be  financed  through  the 
growth  margin,  but  under  the  conditions  of  "under¬ 
enrollment,”  such  funds  were  not  available.  As  a 
consequence,  it  was  not  possible  to  provide  expanded 
departments  such  as  psychology,  business  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  sociology,  and  political  science  with  the  new 
faculty  members  they  sorely  needed.  These  problems 
were  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  at  this  very  time 
the  General  Assembly  changed  the  University’s 
faculty-student  ratio  from  1:13-6  to  1:14.5,  thus 
causing  a  loss  of  faculty  positions.  Inflation,  too, 
added  to  operation  difficulties.  The  increase  in  non¬ 
resident  tuition  and  limitations  on  waiver  of  such 
charges  for  graduate  assistants  seriously  hampered 
the  Graduate  School  in  its  work.  Prospects  of  a  good 


enrollment  in  1973-74,  however,  promised  a  measure 
of  relief  from  the  restrictions. 

Administrative  change  was  very  much  a  part  of 
the  1972-73  picture.  This  was  the  year  in  which 
North  Carolina’s  restructured  system  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  went  into  effect.  It  provided  UNC-G  with  its 
own  local  Board  of  Trustees  of  13  members  operating 
under  the  broader  statewide  authority  of  a  32-member 
Board  of  Governors.  In  this  year  the  Board  of  Trust¬ 
ees,  under  the  capable  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Beverly 
C.  Moore,  established  itself  as  a  valuable  part  of  the 
broad  range  of  University  governance,  supplying 
especially  beneficial  assistance  in  the  area  of  student 
affairs. 

In  order  to  provide  a  rational  basis  for  its  de¬ 
velopment  and  relate  it  to  the  statewide  plan  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  the  University  at  Greensboro 
established  an  Office  of  Long-Range  Planning.  The 
direction  of  this  work  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Hounshell  who  joined  the  staff  as  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Administration. 

Steps  were  also  taken  to  coordinate  all  aspects  of 
student  life  by  combining  the  work  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  and  that  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Services 
under  one  head,  and  Mr.  James  H.  Allen,  formerly 
Dean  of  Students,  was  given  this  responsibility,  his 
title  being  changed  to  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs.  His  office  was  given  authority  over  campus 
security,  and  Mr.  James  W.  Blevins  was  appointed 
as  Director  of  Security.  Mr.  Clifford  B.  Lowery  was 
made  Dean  of  Student  Activities  with  responsibility 
for  administration  of  the  Harriet  Elliott  Student 
Center  and  the  University  Lecture  and  Entertainment 
Program.  Mr.  George  W.  Hamer's  title  was  changed 
from  Director  of  Development  to  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Development  to  reflect  increased  emphasis  on  the 
work  of  that  office. 

All  in  all,  the  year  1972-73  saw  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens¬ 
boro.  The  institution  grew  in  size,  in  capabilities, 
and  in  its  concepts  of  education.  It  stands  ready  in 
the  years  ahead  to  serve  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
and  America  with  increasing  effectiveness. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
James  S.  Ferguson 
Chancellor 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  year  1972-1973  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
historic  year  in  the  development  of  The  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University.  The 
completion  of  one  year  under  the  new  structure  for 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina  has  been  marked 
with  excellent  cooperation  and  assistance  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Friday,  the  General  Administration  Staff  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  The  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  and  our  Board  of  Trustees.  The  past  year  has 
been  full  of  requests  for  reports  and  meetings,  but 
these  activities  have  been  both  challenging  and  re¬ 
warding  for  our  staff  and  the  University’s  program. 

A  review  of  the  progress  of  the  University  reveals 
that  significant  changes  are  being  made  in  the  quality 
of  our  programs  and  in  the  revision  of  programs  so 
that  they  may  more  nearly  reflect  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  students  and  our  society. 

Our  faculty,  students  and  Trustees  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  desire  the  best  by  efforts  to  move 
beyond  the  regional  accreditation  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  in  1970,  to  win 
national  accreditation  in  four  of  our  major  programs. 
The  School  of  Engineering  received  accreditation  by 
the  Engineering  Council  for  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment;  the  Social  Science  Program  received  approval 
from  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education;  the 
School  of  Nursing  received  accreditation  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Review  for  Baccalaureate  and  Higher 
Degree  Programs  of  the  National  League  for  Nurs¬ 
ing;  the  Chemistry  Program  received  approval  from 
the  American  Chemical  Society.  Our  goal  is  to  com¬ 
plete  the  process  of  national  accreditation  by  1976 
in  all  major  areas  that  have  standards  and  criteria 


for  accreditation  or  approval  by  a  national  profes¬ 
sional  body. 

It  is  significant  that  our  enrollment  continues  to 
increase  in  spite  of  the  number  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  that  now  show  a  decrease  in  enrollment. 

The  graduate  enrollment  has  increased  from  231 
for  the  fall  of  1970,  to  484  for  the  spring  of  1973- 
The  Dean  found  it  necessary  to  reject  qualified  appli¬ 
cants  because  of  insufficient  financial  aid  to  support 
students  who  desired  to  pursue  advanced  study  in  our 
graduate  programs. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  University  is  increas¬ 
ing  because  of  the  new  and  exciting  programs  which 
are  being  offered.  We  have  introduced  new  inno¬ 
vations  and  modified  many  of  our  existing  programs. 
Some  of  the  new  programs  include  (1)  The  Trans¬ 
portation  Institute,  (2)  The  Manpower  Training  In¬ 
stitute,  (3)  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project  for 
New  Methods  of  Teaching  Occupational  Education 
in  Junior  High  Schools,  (4)  New  Master’s  Programs 
in  Engineering,  (5)  Driver  and  Safety  Education,  and 
(6)  The  Cooperative  Education  Programs. 

Our  faculty  has  crossed  the  threshold  of  tradi¬ 
tional  restraint  and  has  moved  to  complete  an  objec¬ 
tive  scrutinization  of  our  educational  programs  in 
direct  reference  to  the  needs  of  our  students  and  of 
our  society.  The  results  are  now  being  felt  in  new 
programs,  new  procedures  and  new  approaches  to 
the  education  of  youth  of  our  State  and  nation.  As 
we  operate  within  the  new  structure  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  North  Carolina  we  expect  to  move  with 
dramatic  rapidity  toward  complete  utility  within  the 
State’s  system  of  higher  education,  and  serve  all  citi¬ 
zens  within  the  scope  of  our  programs.  This  is  the 
future  course  we  must  take  and  we  are  willing  to 
make  the  highest  commitment  and  to  use  the  last 
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ounce  of  our  courage  to  continue  to  transform  our 
institution  into  a  University  serviceable  to  all  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens. 


STUDENTS 


In  spite  of  the  somewhat  dramatic  increase  in 
out-of-state  tuition  costs,  North  Carolina  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Technical  State  University  enrolled  nearly 
1,100  freshmen  for  an  overall  total  of  4,510,  an 
increase  of  65  students  over  the  previous  year.  These 
students  came  from  90  of  the  State’s  100  counties, 
from  37  states  other  than  North  Carolina,  and  from 
15  foreign  countries. 

At  the  University's  82nd  Annual  Commencement 
Exercises,  held  May  13,  1973,  the  total  degrees 
awarded  numbered  875,  with  709  of  them  being 
bachelor’s  degrees  and  166  of  them  being  master’s 
degrees.  Twenty-two  Army  and  Air  Force  ROTC 
Cadets  were  commissioned  as  Second  Lieutenants. 
Included  in  that  number  was  Miss  Jacqueline 
Pattishall,  the  first  Black  female  in  the  nation  to 
earn  a  commission  through  the  Air  Force  ROTC 
Program.  The  1973  graduating  class  included  121 
honor  graduates. 

The  University  continued  to  reap  benefits  from 
a  more  careful  selection  and  counseling  of  its  enter¬ 
ing  students,  a  policy  which  ultimately  pays  off  in 
a  greater  retention  rate.  This  is  reflected  in  the  larger 
number  of  students  on  the  Dean’s  List  and  in  the 
increasing  number  of  graduates  gaining  admission 
to  the  nation’s  prestigious  graduate  and  professional 
schools. 

During  the  year,  special  attention  has  been  paid 
by  the  administration  to  current  student  housing  pat¬ 
terns  and  to  the  development  of  more  effective  co¬ 
ordination  of  student  organizations  and  programs. 
Other  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  areas 
of  student  medical  services,  food  services,  and  career 
counseling. 


FACULTY 


The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical 
State  University  faculty  continued  to  render  out¬ 


standing  service  to  the  University,  both  on  and  off 
campus.  The  University’s  overall  concern  with  faculty 
improvement  over  the  past  10  years  is  reflected  in 
the  ever  increasing  number  of  persons  with  terminal 
degrees  joining  the  faculty.  Of  the  294  full-time 
faculty  members,  107  or  36  percent  hold  terminal 
degrees. 

In  an  important  reorganization  of  the  teaching 
and  administrative  staff,  Dr.  Glenn  F.  Rankin  was 
named  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  Dr. 
Jesse  E.  Marshall  was  named  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs,  Mr.  Marshall  Colston  was  named 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Planning  and  Development,  and 
Mr.  John  Zeigler  was  named  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Fiscal  Affairs.  Dr.  Quiester  Craig  was  named  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  and  Economics. 

The  year  was  marked  by  an  increase  in  scholarly 
pursuits  on  the  part  of  many  faculty  members.  Dr. 
Alice  E.  Kidder  and  Arthur  Saltzman  collaborated 
on  a  paper  at  the  International  Conference  on  Trans¬ 
portation  Research  at  Bruges,  Belgium.  Dr.  Rabinder 
N.  Madan  presented  a  major  research  paper  at  the 
International  Conference  on  the  Physics  of  Electrons 
and  Atomic  Collisions  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia.  Dr. 
Gloria  D.  Scott  became  First  Vice  President  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Dowdy  was 
named  President-Elect  of  The  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  the 
first  Black  to  head  a  major  higher  education  associ¬ 
ation.  Dr.  Donald  A.  Edwards  was  honored  with  the 
First  National  Physics  Fellow  Award.  Mr.  Andrew 
W.  Williams  received  a  1973  International  Honor 
Award  from  the  Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers. 


CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 


Two  outstanding  inter-disciplinary  programs 
which  are  greatly  enhancing  the  academic  programs 
at  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University  are  the  federally  funded  Transportation 
Institute  and  the  Manpower  Development  Program. 

The  Transportation  Institute  during  the  past  year 
made  significant  strides  toward  becoming  a  regional 
center  for  research  and  education  in  transportation 
problems  facing  the  State  and  nation. 
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Included  in  the  Institute’s  accomplishments  were 
a  comprehensive  transportation  survey  for  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  involvement  in  trans¬ 
portation  surveys  for  several  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  State,  and  participation  in  workshops  and  semi¬ 
nars  with  governmental  agencies  and  industries.  The 
University  is  also  conducting  five  new  courses  in 
transportation. 

The  Manpower  Development  Center  has  drawn 
national  attention  for  its  research  studies  on  projects 
vital  to  the  economy  of  the  State.  An  antipollution 
study  by  Dr.  Eli  Namour  on  manpower  requirements 
for  waste  water  collection  systems  in  cities  and  towns 
up  to  150,000  in  population  was  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Environment  Protection  Agency  as  a  guide  for 
the  operation  of  effective  systems.  A  study  by  Dr. 
Alice  Kidder  and  Dr.  Sidney  Evans  on  the  changing 
employment  practices  of  North  and  South  Carolina’s 
important  textiles  industry,  was  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Equal  Employment  Commission. 

The  past  year  at  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Technical  State  University  was  marked  by  an  objec¬ 
tive  scrutinization  of  the  educational  programs,  with 
the  aim  of  providing  more  flexibility  in  each  cur¬ 
riculum.  Whatever  changes  are  being  made,  are  being 
undertaken  in  line  with  the  needs  of  our  students 
and  the  society  which  they  hope  to  serve. 

Much  progress  along  this  line  has  resulted  from 
the  continued  development  of  the  University’s  Learn¬ 
ing  Resource  Center,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  This 
innovative  concept  in  instructional  technology  pro¬ 
vides  in  depth  media  support  services  for  all  dis¬ 
ciplines.  This  Center  is  staffed  with  a  Director,  a 
Media  Technician,  an  Electronic  Engineer  and  two 
Electronic  Technicians. 

Other  aids  to  curriculum  development  and  re¬ 
form  include: 

1.  The  Thirteen-College  Curriculum  Program, 
an  inter-disciplinary  approach  to  teaching  and 
learning  at  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
levels. 

2.  Cooperative  Education  Program,  the  increased 
use  of  non-traditional  and  off-campus  learn¬ 


ing  experiences  in  business,  industry  and 
government. 

3.  Various  consortia,  experiments  in  curriculum 
reform  in  the  area  of  teacher  training,  agri¬ 
culture  and  engineering. 

The  School  of  Business  and  Economics  revised 
its  curricula  to  comply  with  accreditation  standards 
of  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

Upgrading  revisions  in  the  curricula  of  Industrial 
Education  and  Industrial  Technology  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  continuing  effort  to  close  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  pre-service  training  and  on-the-job  practices. 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  developed 
its  own  Learning  Center  (Physics),  an  automated 
Laboratory  (Biology)  and  combination  statistical  lab¬ 
oratory  (Mathematics,  Economics  and  Sociology). 

The  Department  of  Architectural,  Electrical  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  continued  to  develop  their 
education  programs  along  professional  engineering 
oriented  lines,  introducing  more  flexibility,  while 
maintaining  standards  and  policies  which  are  com¬ 
mensurate  with  Engineers’  Council  for  Professional 
Development  requirements. 

Curricula  changes  within  the  Graduate  School 
reflected  efforts  to  revamp  teacher  education  pro¬ 
grams  to  comply  with  recent  guidelines  set  by  the 
State,  the  initiation  of  new  courses  by  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Chemistry  and  Plant  Science,  and  revisions 
by  the  Departments  of  Political  Science,  History  and 
Social  Studies. 

Embracing  the  expanded  role  for  the  nurse  prac¬ 
titioner,  the  School  of  Nursing  also  turned  to  a  self- 
directed  study  of  its  curriculum. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University  received  during  the  year  this  area’s  first 
nuclear  reactor,  to  be  utilized  in  its  physics,  engi¬ 
neering  and  research  training  programs.  The  ''.cqui- 
sition  of  this  valuable  instrument  will  add  another 
dimension  to  our  already  capable  programs.  The 
reactor  will  be  employed  in  the  upper  level  physics 
and  engineering  classes.  The  University  will  also 
offer  more  general  programs,  including  tours  for  the 
area’s  school  students. 
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RESEARCH 


The  Office  of  Research  Administration  and  the 
Institute  for  Research  in  Human  Resources  admin¬ 
istered  a  total  of  S3-5  million  during  1972-1973  for 
extramural  programs  at  the  University.  The  research 
funds  totaled  just  about  half  as  much  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  had  received  over  the  past  six  years  combined. 
Eighteen  projects,  directed  by  15  different  faculty 
members,  were  funded  during  the  year,  averaging 
S78,000  per  project.  The  other  extramural  funds 
were  used  in  the  areas  of  special  projects  and  aca¬ 
demic  institutes  ($568,000),  and  development  ($1.5 
million). 


EXTENSION  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
PROGRAMS 


More  than  16,200  persons  participated  in  State, 
regional  or  national  meetings  on  the  campus,  includ¬ 
ing  nearly  1,200  persons  attracted  by  the  Fourth 
Annual  Urban  Affairs  Conference. 

Enrollment  in  the  evening  classes  reached  a  total 
of  2,033  for  the  two  semesters,  which  was  23  percent 
of  the  total  enrollmefit. 

The  extension  division  operated  off-campus  grad¬ 
uate  classes  in  agriculture  (Fayetteville,  Rocky  Mount 
and  Charlotte),  and  in  driver  and  safety  education 
(Gastonia  and  Charlotte). 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


The  launching  of  its  most  ambitious  project,  a 
$4V2  million  fund  raising  campaign,  was  a  highlight 


of  the  multitude  of  activities  coordinated  through 
the  Office  of  Planning  and  Development.  The  drive, 
to  be  conducted  by  the  A  &  T  University  Founda¬ 
tion,  is  to  extend  over  a  period  of  four  years,  with 
Dr.  Earle  B.  Barnes,  President  of  Dow  Chemical 
U.S.A.,  serving  as  National  Campaign  Chairman. 

The  Foundation,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Alvin  V.  Blount,  Jr.,  has  generated  income  from 
corporations  and  foundations  of  $549,471,  primarily 
used  for  student  scholarships  and  special  programs. 
The  Foundation  also  coordinated  the  efforts  of  the 
A  &  T  National  Alumni  Association,  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  $308,000  for  scholarships  and 
faculty  development  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  Foundation  continued  to  strengthen  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  A  &  T/Industry  Cluster,  the  31 
national  firms  which  have  adopted  the  University  in 
its  development  program. 

This  project  has  resulted  in  more  than  $500,000 
in  equipment,  funds  for  an  endowed  chair  in  urban 
affairs,  scholarship  aid,  research  grants,  loan  of 
faculty  members  and  assistance  in  career  planning. 


ALUMNI 


The  A.  &  T.  State  University  National  Alumni 
Association,  composed  of  more  than  13,000  members 
throughout  the  nation,  continues  to  support  their 
University  in  an  exemplary  way.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  National  fund  raising  chairman,  Miss  Louise 
Pearson,  and  National  President,  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Brooks, 
it  raised  a  record  $91,423  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Lewis  C.  Dowdy 
Chancellor 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  ALBERT  N.  WHITING  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1972  TO  JUNE  30,  1973 


INTRODUCTION 


In  contrast  to  the  1971-1972  school  year,  this 
year  was  gratifyingly  free  from  the  turmoil,  strife 
and  adversarial  divisions  which  characterized  Ameri¬ 
can  campus  life  during  the  previous  five  or  so  years. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  student  concerns  were  not 
evident  or  expressed  but  rather  that  the  means  sought 
for  redress  were  within  the  framework  of  university 
prescribed  procedures  and  channels.  This  facilitated 
greater  consensus  in  the  interactional  process,  less 
subterfuge  in  the  consideration  of  issues  and  a  more 
genuine  sense  of  community.  At  this  point  we  hesi¬ 
tate  to  assert  that  at  NCCU  this  change  reflects  what 
some  describe  as  the  dissolution  of  the  "greening” 
impulse  among  American  youth  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ferential  rate  at  which  trend  diffusion  occurs  among 
ethnic  and  racial  groups.  Caution  prompts  the  view 
that  this  year’s  relative  quiet  could  have  been  simply 
the  function  of  a  change  in  Student  Government 
leadership  and  the  absence  of  an  inflammatory  stu¬ 
dent  press,  this  latter  resulting  from  a  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  order  prohibiting  the  support  of  student 
publications  through  mandatorily  collected  fees.  Since 
the  District  Court  decision  was  overruled  by  the 
Appeals  Court  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and 
further  testing  of  the  issues  involved  through  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  was  forbidden  by  Governing 
Board  mandate,  the  1973-74  school  year  should  pro¬ 
vide  at  least  a  partial  validation  of  the  above  hypo¬ 
thesis. 

Because  of  the  changed  campus  atmosphere  both 
administrative  and  faculty  attention  was  devoted, 
without  distraction,  to  pressing  and  significant  tasks 
related  to  programming,  planning  and  curricular  re¬ 
form. 


Membership  in  the  newly  created  University  of 
North  Carolina  System  was  the  completely  new 
dimension  in  the  1972-73  school  year.  Its  full  impact 
upon  the  operations  and  fortune  of  this  institutional 
unit  as  compared  with  the  past  is  still  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  At  the  moment  the  NCCU  Community,  by 
and  large,  feels  a  sense  of  inclusion  not  hitherto 
experienced  and  looks  forward,  hopefully,  to  a  more 
sensitive  allocation  and  balancing  of  future  resources 
in  higher  education  to  the  benefit  of  its  program.  If 
such  optimism  is  shared  by  all  or  even  simply  a 
majority  of  the  institutions  then  the  restructuring 
experiment  has  been  a  success.  At  NCCU  we  pledge 
our  support  to  its  continued  success. 

Specific  details  on  the  1972-73  school  year  are 
presented  in  what  follows. 


FACULTY 


The  full-time  faculty  for  1972-73  numbered  240. 
During  the  year  four  received  the  doctorate  and  a 
total  of  42  percent  of  the  faculty  held  earned  doc¬ 
toral  degrees.  The  faculty  distribution  by  rank  is: 
Professors  43,  Associate  Professors  37,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessors  71,  and  Instructors  89- 

During  the  year  five  books  were  published  by 
the  faculty  and  numerous  articles  in  professional 
journals.  In  addition,  three  were  elected  to  head 
national  professional  associations  and  three  regional 
associations.  Two  presented  papers  at  international 
professional  society  meetings. 

Efforts  to  retrain  and  upgrade  the  faculty  have 
continued.  Eight  promising  faculty  members  have 
been  supported  for  pursuing  full-time  degree  work 
under  University  grants  of  $4,000  each.  About  16 
others  have  received  grants  of  up  to  $1,000  to  attend 
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various  summer  institutes  and  programs.  At  least 
three  of  these  will  complete  the  course  work  and  one 
is  anticipating  completing  all  requirements  for  the 
doctorate  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 


STUDENTS 


In  September  1972  there  were  4,028  students 
enrolled  in  the  University  representing  an  increase 
of  approximately  eight  percent  over  the  total  regis¬ 
tration  of  the  previous  year  of  3,723.  These  students 
came  from  87  of  the  100  counties  of  North  Carolina, 
from  34  states  other  than  North  Carolina  and  from 
six  foreign  countries.  The  1972  Summer  Session  had 
1,786  registrants,  an  increase  of  128  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

Total  degrees  awarded  at  the  May  1973  Com¬ 
mencement  numbered  77 6,  distributed  as  follows: 
Bachelors:  B.S.  147,  B.A.  309,  B.S.C.  148;  Masters: 
M.A.  45,  M.S.  25,  M.Ed.  26;  Law:  J.D.  50,  LL.B.  1; 
Master  of  Library  Science  24.  In  addition,  one  sixth- 
year  certificate  in  Education  was  awarded. 

The  financial  aid  program  provided  aid  during 
the  year  to  approximately  80  percent  of  the  student 
body.  The  total  amount  of  money  allocated  including 
federal  grants  and  loans,  University  and  State  scholar¬ 
ships  and  special  grants  and  loans  was  $2,187,107. 
Federal  funds  comprised  91  percent  of  this  sum. 

With  reference  to  student  activities  it  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  observe  that  participation  and  support 
seemed  to  have  increased  perceptibly  during  the  year. 
Audiences  at  lectures,  lyceum  programs,  drama  pro¬ 
ductions,  choral,  dance  and  musical  presentations  and 
art  exhibits  were  generally  larger  and  more  enthusi¬ 
astically  responsive  than  in  past  years.  The  reason 
for  the  change  is  not  yet  clear  but  it  is  our  hope  that 
it  presages  a  new  mood  and  a  rising  rejection  of  the 
iconoclastic  trend  of  recent  years. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE 


Considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  over  the 
past  two  years  on  program  emphases  which  reflected 


new  thresholds  of  relevancy  and  service.  Conse¬ 
quently,  under  special  grants  the  Political  Science 
Department  has  developed  curricular  combinations 
designed  to  prepare  public  administrators  for  local 
and  State  levels  especially  and  specialists  in  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice;  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  has  organized 
special  courses  in  Therapeutic  Recreation;  the  Soci¬ 
ology  Department  has  added  as  a  new  thrust,  courses 
and  field  experiences  in  the  rapidly  expanding  field 
of  Social  Rehabilitation;  and  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  development  of  a 
regional  model  for  competency  based  teacher  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  addition,  efforts  were  concentrated  this  year 
at  the  undergraduate  level  on  the  improving  of  the 
curriculum  and  teaching  through  individualized  in¬ 
struction  and  the  development  of  transdisciplinary 
courses.  A  Chancellor’s  Commission  on  Undergrad¬ 
uate  Curriculum  Reform  was  established  as  the  major 
coordinating  agency  for  this  effort. 

Significant  work  also  occurred  during  the  year 
on  the  University  Honors  Program  which  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  dimension  and  which  is  attracting  con¬ 
siderable  campus  support  and  attention. 

Finally,  the  Elementary  Education  Program  and 
the  Baccalaureate  Program  in  Nursing  graduated 
their  first  classes  this  year  and  both  were  evaluated 
and  awarded  appropriate  accreditation. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


Graduate  enrollment  increased  perceptibly  over 
last  year  with  a  total  of  354  full-time  students  pur¬ 
suing  advanced  degrees  in  the  13  academic  areas. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  a  new  program 
option  was  approved  through  the  General  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  related  to  the  preparation  of  therapeutic 
recreation  specialists.  At  the  moment,  this  is  an 
experimental  program  under  a  special  federal  grant 
but  it  is  our  hope  that  it  will  ultimately  be  phased 
into  our  offerings  in  this  area  on  a  permanent  basis. 
This  program  is  part  of  a  national  effort  to  improve 
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the  delivery  of  therapeutic  services  to  handicapped 
children  and  to  provide  especially  a  higher  quality  of 
services  to  the  handicapped  population  living  in  the 
inner  city  and  rural  areas. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


The  School  of  Business  is  a  new  entity,  having 
been  created  out  of  the  Department  of  Business  and 
Economics  during  the  previous  school  year  and  hav¬ 
ing  become  operational  1  July  1972.  This  change 
was  originally  suggested  by  our  Business  Advisory 
Council,  which  is  composed  of  some  twenty-odd 
representatives  from  major  national  industries  on  the 
assumption  that  a  school  would  attract  greater  finan¬ 
cial  support  and  attention  from  foundations  and 
industry.  Our  experience  indicates  that  this  has 
actually  been  the  case. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  enroll¬ 
ment  numbered  850  undergraduate  majors  and  50 
active  graduate  students. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 


The  Library  School,  although  unaccredited  over 
a  thirty-year  period,  has  made  significant  progress 
towards  meeting  the  standards  of  the  American 
Library  Association  with  the  intention  of  seeking  full 
accreditation  in  1974.  A  very  recent  unrestricted 
grant  of  $150,000  should  serve  to  make  this  goal 
achievable. 

Continued  funding  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Xerox  Foundation  and  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  has  strengthened  the  Early  Child¬ 
hood  Library  Specialist  Program  to  the  point  that  it 
has  attracted  both  national  and  international  atten¬ 
tion.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  only  one  other 
such  program  exists  in  the  East  and  one  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country.  Its  laboratory  is  a  rather 
unique  "toybrary”  in  which  graded  educational  toys 
are  located  and  used  in  connection  with  pre-school 
educational  programs.  With  rising  interest  in  pre¬ 
school  education  in  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation 


the  preparation  of  Early  Childhood  Library  Special¬ 
ists  appears  strategically  important. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL 


In  1971-72  the  Law  School  reorganized  its  cur¬ 
riculum  so  that  during  this  school  year  only  minor 
changes  were  made.  These  consisted  of  the  addition 
of  a  course  entitled  "Land  Use  and  Finance”  which 
was  introduced  in  order  to  give  the  students  broader 
coverage  in  the  property  area  and  more  exposure  in 
modern  day  real  estate  transactions.  In  addition, 
greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  legal  writing  both 
formally  and  informally  through  an  extra-curricular 
"mini-bar”  project.  And  finally,  a  legal  clinic  was 
established  during  this  school  year  pursuant  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Statute  84-8  which  enables  the  application  of 
the  Third  Year  Practice  Rules  recently  approved  by 
the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  The  first  group 
of  students  benefiting  from  this  provision  started 
assignments  in  the  Solicitor/Defender  Summer  In¬ 
tern  Program  at  the  end  of  May  and  will  function  in 
this  capacity  through  August. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Law  School  has  literally 
spurted  over  the  past  three  or  four  years  increasing 
from  a  total  of  92  in  1969  to  a  total  of  267  in  the 
Fall  of  1972.  The  student  body  is  well  integrated  and 
includes  a  substantial  female-male  mix.  Requests  for 
applications  for  the  next  school  year  reached  approxi¬ 
mately  2,500  and  at  this  point  in  time  slightly  over 
1,100  applications  have  been  received  for  admission 
to  the  1973  entering  class.  Because  of  space  and 
faculty  limitations,  however,  the  group  accepted  will 
be  limited  to  approximately  100. 

In  the  future,  considerable  attention  and  increased 
financial  support  must  be  given  to  this  school  in 
order  to  compensate  for  past  neglect.  It  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  within  the  limitations  under  which 
it  operated  in  the  past.  But  the  imperatives  of  growth 
and  demand  require  an  unqualified  commitment  of 
support  from  University  officials  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  This  Law  School  can  no  longer 
be  described  as  duplicative  but  rather  as  a  necessary 
addition  to  the  Chapel  Hill  Law  School.  In  a  sense, 
each  supplements  the  other. 
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THE  LIBRARY 


During  the  school  year,  21,855  volumes  were 
added  to  the  holdings  of  the  University  libraries.  In 
addition,  3,3 76  pieces  of  materials  of  other  media 
were  accessed  bringing  the  total  acquisitions  to 
25,231.  The  total  book  holdings  of  the  library  units 
is  272,186.  Other  types  of  materials  number  22,788 
so  that  the  total  recorded  holdings  is  294,974. 

Use  of  the  Library  is  reasonably  high  and  in¬ 
creasing.  Recorded  in-library  use  for  the  school  year 
was  126,215-  Volumes  borrowed  for  home  or  room 
use  totalled  59,453  and  there  were  344  inter-library 
loan  transactions.  Recorded  all  purpose  library  use 
was  186,012,  an  increase  of  8,897  over  the  library 
use  figures  for  the  previous  year. 

Note  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
University  Library  has  been  designated  this  year  as 
a  depository  for  United  States  Government  publi¬ 
cations  and  documents.  In  addition,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  it  received  a  grant  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  of  $50,000  for 
an  experimental  project  designed  to  encourage 
greater  and  more  strategic  use  of  library  resources 
in  the  humanities. 


ADJUNCT ,  COMMUNITY  AND  SUPPORTING 
SERVICES 


Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  services  in 
this  category  is  that  provided  by  the  Learning  Re¬ 
sources  Center.  This  program  was  organized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  for  the  purpose  of 
developing,  in  a  systematic  way,  procedures  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  instruction  aimed  at  the  achievement  of 
stated  faculty  objectives  based  on  the  principles  of 
learning  theory.  During  the  year  the  Center  con¬ 
ducted  workshops  for  faculty  members,  produced  a 
number  of  slide-tape  sequences  on  individualized 
instructional  techniques  and  problems  and  published 
a  newsletter  on  emerging  and  experimental  patterns 
of  instruction. 

The  Academic  Skills  Center  continues  as  an  im¬ 
portant  "salvage”  instrument  in  connection  with  col¬ 


lege  eligible  students  who  nevertheless  bring  with 
them  serious  background  deficiencies  in  the  tool 
subjects  (i.e.,  English,  mathematics,  speech,  etc.). 
Through  the  techniques  developed  in  this  Center, 
considerable  remediation  occurs  to  the  point  where 
a  substantial  percentage  of  such  students  persist  to 
graduation  wherein  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Center  such  students  became  part  of  the  attrition 
statistics. 

Finally,  through  deliberate  efforts  to  expand  the 
functionalizing  of  instruction,  a  number  of  academic 
departments  have  developed  community  outreach 
and  community  service  projects.  This  year,  seven 
departments — sociology,  political  science,  physical 
education,  drama,  art,  home  economics  and  health 
education — combined  forces  to  reactivate  and  de¬ 
velop  a  community  center  in  a  section  of  Durham 
known  as  "Walltown.”  Not  only  did  the  children 
and  adult  residents  profit  from  this  project  but  the 
students  as  well  from  the  learning  experiences  which 
were  provided  through  this  laboratory. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Since  its  inception  three  years  ago,  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Office  has  raised  a  total  of  $2,129,801  for  re¬ 
stricted  and  unrestricted  purposes.  During  this  year 
funds  raised  from  private  sources  totalled  $280,575. 
One  hundred  and  five  proposals  were  submitted  to 
individuals,  foundations  and/or  corporations.  To 
date,  thirty  have  received  favorable  responses  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  above  figure  and  a  number  are  still  under 
consideration. 

Federal  grants  in  force,  many  of  which  resulted 
directly  from  Development  Office  activities,  total 
$3,172,427. 


THE  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 


Active  recruiting  of  our  graduates  was  on  the 
upswing  during  the  school  year.  More  than  600 
seniors,  graduate  and  professional  school  students 
registered  with  the  Career  Counseling  and  Placement 
Office  for  direct  on-campus  interviews.  From  early 
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October  through  mid-May,  the  staff  of  this  office 
scheduled  and  coordinated  an  average  of  120  inter¬ 
views  per  day  for  a  yearly  total  of  5,400.  In  addition, 
individual  and  group  career  counseling  sessions  were 
held  by  the  staff  for  students  other  than  seniors  and 
for  alumni. 


CONCLUSION 


In  retrospect,  this  has  been  a  good  year,  consid¬ 
erable  progress  towards  academic  goals  has  been 


made.  Significant  capital  improvements  are  under¬ 
way.  Enrollments  have  increased  and  the  Institution 
has  exhibited  a  healthy  vitality  in  most  areas. 

We  look  forward  to  increasingly  fruitful  inter¬ 
action  within  the  University  System  and  a  mutuality 
of  enterprise  which  will  significantly  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Albert  N.  Whiting 
Chancellor 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  ROBERT  WARD  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1972  TO  JUNE  30,  1973 


INTRODUCTION 


The  conclusion  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  marks  the  School's  point 
of  arrival  at  a  first  plateau  of  artistic  and  educational 
maturity  with  the  attainment  of  uniform  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  performance  across  all  segments  of  the 
School.  These  standards  reflect  the  students’  training 
in  their  chosen  artistic  endeavors.  The  diversified 
academic  program  has  become  stabilized  in  its  plan 
of  educational  offerings  and  in  its  personnel. 

Opening  enrollment  for  the  1972-73  year  was 
545:  Music — 251;  Dance — 138;  Drama — 74; 
Writing — 2;  Design  and  Production — 55;  Visual 
Arts — 25-  This  figure  is  approximately  6%  less 
than  last  year  for  several  reasons:  extensive  renova¬ 
tions  in  progress  in  the  educational  facilities;  general 
economic  conditions  which  reduced  the  high  school 
enrollment;  and  a  larger  number  than  predicted  on 
"no  shows”  at  registration  time. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Major  public  performances  by  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Music  have  included  eight 
orchestral  concerts,  nine  chamber  concerts,  three 
choral  concerts,  two  programs  of  student  compo¬ 
sitions,  a  full  opera  production,  and  numerous  work¬ 
shops.  A  student  string  quartet  won  first  prize  in  a 
national  chamber  music  competition  and  the  smdent 
orchestra  won  high  praise  as  the  convention  orches¬ 
tra  for  the  Music  Teachers’  National  Association 
annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  The  orchestra  also 
gave  special  guest  performances  in  Kenansville,  N.  C. 
and  Bristol,  Virginia. 

Internationally  known  guest  teachers  and  per¬ 
formers  at  the  School  included  Janos  Starker,  Josef 
Gingold,  Claude  Frank,  Franco  Gulli  and  his  pianist- 
wife,  Enrico  Cavallo. 


This  year  for  the  first  time  the  Piedmont  Cham¬ 
ber  Orchestra  was  composed  entirely  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  performers.  Tire  Fellowship  Players,  eight  grad¬ 
uate  level  young  string  players,  with  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  from  NCSA  and  other  schools  in  the  state  made 
up  the  orchestra.  Under  Dean  Flarsanyi’s  direction, 
this  professional  group  presented  14  major  concerts 
in  12  cities  across  the  Southeast.  The  Fellowship 
Players  also  appeared  in  various  combinations  on 
television  and  in  concerts. 

This  year’s  summer  program  was  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  as  a  result  of  revisions  in  the  format  of  the 
International  Music  Program.  The  students  spent 
five  weeks  of  study  and  performing  at  the  School 
before  embarking  on  a  four-week  tour  of  Italy.  The 
final  week  was  spent  at  Sion,  Switzerland  where  the 
orchestra  and  chamber  music  groups  were  featured 
artists  of  the  International  Music  Festival.  The  Junior 
High  School  Music  Workshop,  which  has  operated 
so  successfully  in  past  summers,  continued  with  a 
somewhat  increased  enrollment. 

Faculty  members  of  the  School  of  Music  have 
performed  during  the  year  in  major  concerts  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  thus  expanding  the  good  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  School. 

An  exciting  new  program  instigated  this  year  is 
an  elementary  string  instruction  project  in  which 
1 20  beginners,  ages  4  to  11,  were  enrolled. 

In  addition,  many  concerts  and  recitals  were  given 
individually  and  in  ensembles  by  students  and  faculty. 
These  performances  have  also  extended  the  arm  of 
the  School  and  rendered  community  service  on  a 
broader  scale  than  previously. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  DANCE 


The  School  of  Dance,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dean  Lindgren,  helps  to  set  a  pace  and  standard  for 
the  entire  student  body.  Dance  students,  the  majority 
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of  whom  are  admitted  at  the  junior  and  high  school 
levels,  display  advanced  technical  skill  and  profes¬ 
sional  potential  which  are  an  inspiration  and  an 
incentive  for  the  whole  student  community. 

Major  dance  performances  have  been  severely 
limited  this  year  due  to  the  renovations  in  progress, 
but  nine  workshops,  of  which  the  final  series  featured 
student  choreographers,  were  presented. 

A  major  event  was  the  premiere  of  Agnes  de 
Mille's  Heritage  Dance  Theatre,  a  dance  program 
which  reflects  distinctive  American  contributions  to 
the  dance.  Miss  de  Mille  rehearsed  the  production  at 
the  School  of  the  Arts  using  dancers,  singers,  and 
musicians  from  the  student  body.  That  Miss  de  Mille 
chose  to  prepare  this  professional  program  within 
the  School  speaks  well  for  the  capabilities  of  the 
dance  students. 

Not  less  important  was  the  7th  annual  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Nutcracker  which  appeared  in  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Greensboro  after  an  initial  run  for  the 
now  traditionally  packed  houses  in  Winston-Salem. 
In  Winston-Salem  and  Greensboro  the  civic  sym¬ 
phonies  provided  the  music,  an  arrangement  that  has 
further  ensured  widespread  community  interest. 

A  summer  session  in  dance  enrolled  168  students. 
An  additional  group  of  18  advanced  students  studied 
with  the  Lindgrens  for  five  weeks  in  Vicenza,  Italy. 
Other  students  from  the  School  were  accepted  in 
other  summer  programs,  some  on  scholarship  to  the 
School  of  American  Ballet. 

The  Dance  Theatre,  the  young  professional  dance 
company  made  up  entirely  of  recent  graduates  of  the 
School,  completed  its  second  full  season  touring  from 
Alabama  to  Pennsylvania.  The  ensemble  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced  and  provides  a  balanced  and  youthful  pro¬ 
gram  of  exceptional  quality. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  DRAMA 


This  year  the  School  of  Drama  under  Dean 
Pollock  has  had  the  severe  limitation  of  working 
without  a  theater.  While  awaiting  renovations  on  its 
theater,  the  drama  school  has  used  a  36  foot  geodesic 
dome  built  by  the  students  of  Design  and  Production 
and  other  facilities  within  the  community. 


Despite  this,  eleven  plays  were  produced  this 
year  ranging  from  the  world  premiere  of  A  Last 
Supper  by  James  Pendleton  to  one-acters  by  Strind¬ 
berg  and  Shaw.  Guest  directors  included  Charles 
Briggs,  Jean  Arthur  and  Albert  Millaire,  who  directed 
a  brilliant  production  of  The  Misanthrope,  which 
served  both  as  a  highly  polished  tribute  to  Moliere 
and  a  firm  comment  on  the  capabilities  of  the  drama 
students. 

A  touring  production  of  Dark  of  the  Moon  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  prison  and  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
as  well  as  at  several  public  schools  in  the  State. 

Miss  Helen  Hayes  was  a  stimulating  and  inspir¬ 
ing  guest  of  the  School  of  Drama  this  year. 

Members  of  the  drama  school  faculty  have  func¬ 
tioned  as  directors,  actors  and  speakers  in  the 
Winston-Salem  community,  thus  maintaining  public 
relations  on  a  very  good  level. 

A  well  organized  and  productive  summer  session 
enrolled  55  students,  primarily  on  the  high  school 
level. 

As  a  footnote  to  the  growth  of  the  School  of 
Drama,  it  is  good  to  report  that  within  the  year 
eight  graduates  have  had  roles  in  major  films,  Broad¬ 
way  productions  or  national  touring  companies.  Five 
are  members  of  regional  repertory  companies,  two 
have  played  in  national  television  dramas,  while  a 
dozen  more  are  actively  involved  in  children’s  the¬ 
aters  or  off-Broadway  plays. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  AND  PRODUCTION 


The  School  of  Design  and  Production  under  Dean 
Sneden  again  demonstrated  the  high  calibre  of  its 
work  through  rebuilt  Nutcracker  sets,  a  handsome 
production  of  The  Misanthrope,  and  splendid  decor 
for  He  Who  Gets  Slapped.  Faculty  members  also 
participated  heavily  in  architectural  planning  for  the 
future. 

The  high  school  Visual  Arts  program  continues 
to  provide  unique  preparation  for  entry  into  the 
nation’s  finest  art  schools,  though  some  students 
succumb  to  the  lure  of  the  theater  <ind  continue  in 
our  college  program.  Our  young  painters  and  sculp¬ 
tors  have  been  frequent  prize  winners  in  regional 
competitions  this  year. 
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SUMMER  FESTIVAL 


New  this  year  was  the  North  Carolina  Summer 
Festival.  The  Festival  presented  in  six  weeks  four 
major  musicals,  two  orchestra  concerts  with  guest 
soloists,  seven  chamber  concerts,  two  evenings  of 
dance,  and  eighteen  films — a  potpourri  of  the  per¬ 
forming  arts  assembled  and  coordinated  from  within 
the  School  but  relying  heavily  upon  the  artistic  and 
managerial  resources  within  the  larger  community 
as  well.  Indeed*  discussions  already  underway  for 
next  season  point  to  a  shifting  of  the  focus  from  the 
School  to  the  civic  arts  council,  making  the  Festival 
a  community  effort. 

The  general  reaction  to  the  events  of  the  Festival 
was  extremely  favorable  and  within  the  School  we 
felt  that  to  a  very  great  extent  the  artistic  level  to 
which  we  aspired  was  achieved.  We  did,  however, 
miscalculate  the  size  of  the  summer  audience  and 
incurred  a  larger  deficit  than  was  projected  or  under¬ 
written.  At  present  we  are  raising  the  needed  addi¬ 
tional  funds  within  the  community. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ACADEMIC  STUDIES 


As  a  result  of  the  Institutional  Self-Study  related 
to  Southern  Association  re-accreditation  and  the  work 
of  the  Chancellor’s  Commission  on  Curriculum  Re¬ 
form,  substantial  strides  have  been  made  toward  a 
more  highly  integrated  curriculum  especially  designed 
for  our  students.  In  May  1974  both  our  college  and 
high  school  divisions  will  be  reviewed  for  accredi¬ 
tation.  Our  faculty  has  undertaken  the  burden  of 
preparation  in  good  spirit  and  we  are  on  schedule. 

The  Chancellor’s  Commission  on  Curriculum  Re¬ 
form,  operating  on  grants  through  the  University, 
has  met  regularly  in  large  and  small  groups  since 
the  summer  of  1972  to  produce  recommendations  for 
the  following  changes  in  curriculum: 

(1)  a  three-track  structure  for  the  total  instruc¬ 
tional  curriculum  which  draws  together  over¬ 
lapping  interests  in  certain  courses  and  de¬ 
lineates  specialties  in  others; 

(2)  two  new  transdisciplinary  courses; 


(3)  an  advisory  system  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  new  students; 

(4)  a  new  freshman  English  course  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  ongoing  arts  productions; 

(5)  an  expanded  use  of  an  honors  program  for 
high  school  students  combined  with  advance 
placement  in  college  level  courses; 

(6)  the  implementation  of  mini-courses  in  the 
social  sciences  to  gain  greater  scheduling 
flexibility  and  diversity;  and 

(7)  the  introduction  of  several  new  courses  with 
a  topical  orientation. 


FUTURE  PLANNING 


The  School’s  growth  from  226  in  1965  to  a  peak 
of  580  has  put  a  severe  strain  on  our  facilities. 
Though  we  take  some  pride  in  having  made  do  with 
inadequate  buildings,  being  severely  crowded  be¬ 
comes  less  charming  and  more  frustrating  each  day. 
To  alleviate  the  situation,  an  architectural  team  of 
Jennings-Newman-Van  Etten-Winfree  of  Winston- 
Salem  and  Hardy-Holzman-Pfeiffer  of  New  York 
was  engaged  to  create  a  campus  Master  Plan.  The 
completed  plan  divides  the  campus  into  Living, 
Work,  and  Performances  Places.  Work  at  present  is 
centered  on  renovations  in  our  two  main  buildings, 
part  of  which  are  complete,  and  planning  a  new 
educational  facility  which  will  complete  the  Work 
Place. 

Through  grants  to  the  North  Carolina  School  of 
the  Arts  Foundation,  the  building  which  presently 
houses  the  School  of  Design  and  Production  and  the 
former  Church  of  Christ  were  purchased.  Both  prop¬ 
erties  are  adjacent  to  our  campus  and  have  proved 
particularly  beneficial  at  a  time  when  other  space  is 
under  renovation. 

The  following  gifts  were  received  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation  this  past  year: 


Scholarships 

$180,000 

Capital  Improvements 

415,000 

Salary  Supplements 

116,000 

Program  Supplements 

175,000 

Foundation  Expenses 

30,000 

$916,000 
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Eventually  the  Foundation  must  think  of  endow¬ 
ment.  but  for  the  present  under  its  new  president, 
Mrs.  Dan  Moore,  it  is  concentrating  on  scholarships, 
program  supplements  and  capital  improvements. 

The  restructuring  of  the  University  has  occupied 
much  time  and  thought  on  the  part  of  our  Adminis¬ 
trative  staff  and  Trustees.  All  of  us  feel  that  the 
restructuring  is  proceeding  smoothly  and  at  a  re¬ 
markable  .pace. 


Finally,  I  wish  again  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  splendid  support  of  the  School’s  Trustees,  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  Foundation  Directors,  staff,  faculty, 
and  last,  but  very  importantly,  the  finest  student  body 
we  have  had  to  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Robert  Ward 
Chancellor 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  JOHN  T.  CALDWELL  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1972  TO  JUNE  30,  1973 


North  Carolina  State  University  is  a  remarkable 
institution  in  its  purposes  and  in  the  vigor  with 
which  its  purposes  are  pursued.  No  one  can  read  the 
annual  reports  of  its  eight  Schools,  of  its  major 
divisions  and  numerous  committees  and  not  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  quality  they 
exhibit.  Throughout  is  a  consistent  expression  of 
academic  advancement  and  service  to  society. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
has  already  published  eighteen  reports  with  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  last  published  is  entitled  The  Pur¬ 
poses  and  the  Performance  of  Higher  Education  in 
the  United  States  —  Approaching  the  Year  2000 
(June  1973).  On  page  1  a  summary  speaks  thought¬ 
fully  though  in  generalities  to  the  purposes  and  tasks 
of  higher  education.  North  Carolina  State  University 
at  Raleigh  reflects  the  Carnegie  generalizations  im¬ 
pressively.  The  institution  has  become  a  rich  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  "intellectual,  aesthetic,  ethical,  and 
skilled  development  of  individual  students.”  Its  con¬ 
tinuing  educational  programs  and  public  services 
make  enormously  valuable  inputs  into  the  "advance¬ 
ment  of  human  capability  in  society  at  large.”  The 
intelligent  and  conscientious  efforts  throughout  the 
campus  to  expand  the  number  of  women  and  minor¬ 
ity  race  students  and  staff  in  "the  enlargement  of 
educational  justice”  is  conspicuous.  Evidence  seems 
to  come  slowly,  but  every  year  shows  measurable 
advance.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  of 
a  high  order  and  at  the  highest  levels  plus  a  large 
and  growing  research  program  manifests  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  "the  transmission  and  advancement  of 
learning  and  wisdom.”  We  are  committed  to  main¬ 
taining  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  freedom  where¬ 
by  "through  individual  thought  and  persuasion” 
society  can  be  critically  evaluated  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  self-renewal,  though  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
examination  of  challenging  ideas  is  not  as  vigorous 
as  it  should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  members  of  this 


University  community  continue  to  contribute  critic¬ 
ally  and  constructively  to  the  environmental  debates 
so  urgently  taking  place. 

Under  the  1971  statutes,  NCSU  on  July  1,  1972 
acquired  a  Board  of  Trustees — a  part  of  the  new 
comprehensive  higher  education  legislation  for  the 
State.  The  first  members  of  this  Board  of  Trustees 
elected  by  the  former  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  University  of  North  Carolina  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Charles  W.  Bradshaw,  J.  M.  Council,  Jr.,  Julian 

B.  Eenner,  Grover  A.  Gore,  Samuel  H.  Johnson, 
William  K.  Neal,  Arthur  I.  Park,  George  Y.  Rags¬ 
dale,  Lexie  L.  Ray,  Ralph  H.  Scott,  Walter  L.  Smith, 
Martha  K.  Walston,  J.  Shelton  Wicker,  Fred  L. 
Wilson,  George  M.  Wood,  Hill  Yarborough,  and 
Donald  R.  Abernathy,  ex  officio. 

Mr.  George  Wood  of  Camden,  North  Carolina, 
was  elected  the  first  chairman,  but  upon  his  sub¬ 
sequent  appointment  to  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Governors,  Mr.  Walter  Smith  of 
Charlotte  succeeded  to  the  chairmanship  and  Mr. 

C.  A.  Dillon,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh  was  appointed  to  the 
vacancy  on  the  Board.  It  was  with  regret  that  the 
campus  saw  the  terms  of  this  first  Board  expire  on 
June  30,  1973,  a  requirement  tempered,  however,  by 
the  re-election  of  five  members  back  for  service  on 
the  new  Board,  whose  regular  terms  begin  July  1, 

1973. 

In  1972-73  the  University’s  head  count  enroll¬ 
ment  reached  a  new  high  of  13,809  in  the  regular 
session  and  the  largest  number  of  degrees  in  its  his¬ 
tory  were  conferred  and  at  all  levels:  Bachelor’s, 
2,313;  Master’s  and  Professional,  439;  Doctorates, 
213. 

Although  new  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  the  largest  School,  had  declined  here  as 
nation-wide  for  two  years,  advance  enrollment  of 
new  students  counted  during  the  winter  and  spring 
promises  significant  upturn  for  fall  1974.  Graduate 
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enrollment  held  up  in  spite  of  disadvantageous  out- 
of-state  tuition  hikes  and  widespread  national  pub¬ 
licity  on  the  soft  market  for  holders  of  doctorates. 

An  experimental  program  which  attempted  pri¬ 
marily  to  bring  in  more  minority  race  students  at 
marginal  performance  levels  brought  in  more  whites 
also.  One  result  was  a  small  but  definite  lowering 
of  the  average  SAT  scores  presented  by  the  freshman 
class.  The  experimental  program  was  slated  to  run 
two  years.  Although  the  University  did  a  splendid 
job  in  the  handling  of  this  special  group  of  more 
than  80  new  students  by  extra  math  instruction,  etc., 
it  is  not  likely  the  program  will  be  continued  beyond 
the  entering  class  for  September  1973- 

Appointments  to  major  leadership  positions  con¬ 
summated  during  the  year  were  as  follows:  Claude 

E.  McKinney  on  January  1,  1973,  succeeded  Henry 
L.  Kamphoefner  who  retired  from  the  deanship  of 
the  School  of  Design  after  24  years  of  distinguished 
leadership.  Albert  Carnesale  on  July  1,  1972,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  campus  to  become  the  first  full-time 
head  of  the  new  Division  of  University  Studies. 
William  L.  Turner  returned  to  the  campus  as  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Extension  and  Public  Service  after 
serving  the  State  for  four  years  as  Director  then  its 
first  cabinet-level  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Administration.  Leigh  H.  Hammond  also  returned 
as  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Extension  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Service.  Alan  A.  Gonzalez  became  head  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Languages.  Carl  F.  Zorowski  succeeded  the  late 
Robert  Truitt  as  head  of  Mechanical  and  Aerospace 
Engineering.  Dr.  Harry  Fagan  succeeded  Dr.  Joe 
Combs  as  Director  of  Student  Health  Services.  John 

F.  Bogdan,  Albert  G.  Myers  Professor  of  Textile 
Technology,  was  made  head  of  that  department. 
William  Maxwell,  Jr.,  was  appointed  Assistant  Dean 
of  Education. 

Also  during  the  year  appointments  were  approved 
(effective  July  1,  1973)  in  the  following  depart¬ 
mental  and  program  leaderships:  Industrial  Engi¬ 
neering — William  A.  Smith,  Jr.;  Plant  Pathology — 
Robert  Aycock;  Management  Science — William  H. 
Wallace;  History — Bernard  Wishy. 

A  careful  selection  process  produced  five  new 
holders  of  the  Alumni  Distinguished  Professorships: 
Frank  B.  Armstrong,  University  Professor  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry;  Forrest  C.  Hentz,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chem¬ 


istry;  Vernon  F.  Shogren,  Associate  Professor  of 
Architecture;  Norman  D.  Anderson,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education;  Charles  R. 
Bramer,  Riddick  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  to  named 
professorship  positions:  Clifton  A.  Anderson,  Henry 
A.  Foscue  Professor  of  Furniture  Manufacturing  and 
Management;  C.  Clark  Cockerham,  William  Neal 
Reynolds  Professor  of  Statistics;  William  A.  Jackson, 
William  Neal  Reynolds  Professor  of  Soil  Science; 
Solomon  P.  Hersh,  Charles  A.  Cannon  Professor  of 
Textiles. 

The  University  was  honored  to  have  Dr.  Ellis  B. 
Cowling,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  Wood  and 
Paper  Science,  and  Forestry,  as  its  second  faculty 
member  elected  to  the  prestigious  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Many  members  of  the  faculty  were  chosen  to 
leadership  positions  in  their  professional  societies. 
Examples  are:  Edgar  J.  Boone,  President  of  the  Adult 
Education  Association  of  the  U.S.A.;  Fred  Barkalow, 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science; 
Raymond  L.  Murray,  Executive  Editor  for  the  United 
States  of  the  Journal  of  Nuclear  Energy;  Henry  A. 
Bent,  Chairman  of  the  Second  (National)  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Chemical  Education. 

Other  professional  honors  and  recognitions  which 
came  to  members  of  the  faculty  are  too  numerous 
for  summary  treatment. 

Despite  decline  and  redirection  of  Federal  funds, 
significant  research  and  scholarly  output  continued 
at  a  high  level.  For  example,  publications  of  the 
Engineering  Faculty  numbered  223  and  the  Physical 
and  Mathematical  Sciences  200.  Research  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  forestry  contributed  most  importantly  to 
North  Carolina’s  record  $1.9  billion  gross  farm  in¬ 
come  from  agricultural  and  natural  products. 

Intensive  and  successful  research  in  pest  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  directed  at  economic  applications  of 
pesticides  so  that  crop  damage  can  be  held  to  toler¬ 
able  levels  and  the  potentials  for  environmental  or 
human  injury  are  absolutely  minimized. 

Sponsored  funding  of  research  closed  the  year 
on  a  promising  note.  From  January  through  June 
1973  the  actual  funds  received  from  new  grants  and 
contracts  were  $5,658,424.00,  an  increase  of  $1.3 
million  above  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  This  also 
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is  the  second  largest  total  of  new  awards  received  by 
N.  C.  State  in  any  six  months  period  of  record  and 
hopefully  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of 
more  support  for  research  from  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  from  private  industry  and  foundations. 

The  basic  academic  units  of  NCSU  are  the  De¬ 
partments  and  the  Schools.  To  accommodate  the 
requirements  for  an  adequate  response  to  major 
problems  of  our  civilization  requiring  instruction, 
research,  and  technical  assistance,  new  entities  and 
focal  points  of  leadership  have  been  brought  into 
being.  Already  the  Center  for  Occupational  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  and  Community 
Services,  the  Center  for  Marine  and  Coastal  Studies, 
as  examples,  are  performing  valuable  services  to  the 
University  and  the  State  and  Nation.  The  newest 
development  on  this  front  is  the  naming  of  a  Co¬ 
ordinator  for  Environmental  Studies  and  the  pros¬ 
pective  creation  of  a  Center  for  Rural  Resource  De¬ 
velopment.  Supplementing  these  are  ad  hoc  devices 
such  as  the  Committee  on  Animal  Waste  Manage¬ 
ment. 

During  the  year  the  following  major  new  facili¬ 
ties  were  completed,  occupied  and  dedicated: 

— The  Library  Tower 

— The  University  Student  Center  (housing 
Stewart  Theatre  named  for  the  late  Dean  J.  J. 
Stewart,  Jr.) 

— The  new  Music  Building  (named  for  the  late 
Professor  P.  W.  "Daddy”  Price) 

— The  major  addition  to  Burlington  Engineering 
Laboratories,  which  houses  the  new  1-MW 
Pulstar  Reactor 

— The  addition  to  Broughton  Hall 

— Gardner  Arboretum  (named  in  honor  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus  M.  E.  Gardner) 

— New  greenhouses  have  been  completed  on 
Kent  Road  and  valuable  swine  facilities  at  the 
Tidewater  Research  Station  at  Plymouth,  North 
Carolina 

Major  renovations  were  completed  and  ground 
broken  on  other  major  improvements  such  as  the 
new  Parking  Deck  and  landscaping  of  the  Lee- 
Bragaw-Sullivan  residence  area. 

For  economic  reasons  the  University  abandoned 
at  least  temporarily  its  plans  for  a  self-liquidating 


residential  wing  on  the  new  Extension  Education 
Center,  the  design  of  which  will  be  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1973- 

In  March,  at  completion  of  a  two-year  self-study 
of  all  University  programs  and  organization,  a  visit¬ 
ing  team  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  conducted  its  review  and  later 
presented  its  findings  and  recommendations,  which 
are  now  being  studied. 

Major  studies  were  completed  or  advanced  by 
faculty  and  administration  to  improve  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  performance.  The  Commission  on  University 
Government  after  nearly  two  years  of  deliberation 
reported  its  recommendations  to  the  Chancellor  in 
May.  The  recommendations  were  for  modest  changes 
and  will  be  acted  on  constructively  in  due  course. 
The  Faculty  Senate  deliberated  at  great  length  in 
producing  recommendations  for  a  new  grading  sys¬ 
tem.  With  slight  modification  approval  is  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  Administration.  New  faculty  griev¬ 
ance  procedures  were  developed  by  the  Senate.  A 
special  ad  hoc  committee  of  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tors  is  studying  ways  to  improve  methods  of  assessing 
faculty  work  load.  A  special  committee  presented  to 
the  Chancellor  and  Board  of  Trustees  a  statement 
identifying  the  characteristics  of  NCSU  justifying 
strong  support  by  taxpayers  and  policy  makers. 

The  six  cooperating  Raleigh  colleges  continued 
their  mutually  helpful  collaboration  and  with  good 
results. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  NCSU  brought  to  an 
end  its  responsibility  for  undergraduate  degree  pro¬ 
grams  offered  in  the  Fort  Bragg  Branch,  transferring 
this  responsibility  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner 
to  Fayetteville  State  University.  At  the  same  time, 
NCSU  joined  with  the  General  Administration  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  in  creating  a  new 
mechanism  for  offering  graduate  studies  at  Fort 
Bragg. 

Cooperation  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Life  Sciences  with  North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  State 
University  was  expanded  in  the  research  and  exten¬ 
sion  areas  and  promises  even  more  valuable  develop¬ 
ment.  Special  Federal  funding  was  the  catalyst. 

After  eighteen  years  NCSU  closed  out  its  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  mission  in  agriculture  in  Peru.  The 
program  was  notable  in  quality  and  produced  results 
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of  lasting  benefit  to  the  people  of  that  country.  The 
University7  also,  with  other  members  of  a  Consortium, 
closed  out  its  personnel  which  for  several  years  has 
assisted  in  the  development  of  the  engineering  school 
in  Kabul,  Afghanistan.  But  the  international  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  University  continue  at  a  high  level.  The 
Tropical  Soils  Program  progresses  commendably  in 
many  Latin  American  countries  and  is  influencing 
other  programs  in  the  world.  The  Pest  Management 
Program  is  underway  with  AID  support  and  is  on 
the  verge  of  expansion.  The  Agricultural  Economics 
Research  Program  in  Latin  America  has  three  ex¬ 
citing  years  ahead.  The  International  Potato  Center 
founded  by  NCSU  and  the  Government  of  Peru  is 
now  fully  supported  by  the  world  consultative  group 
and  several  other  nations  with  the  1973  budget  of 
1.34  millions  of  dollars.  The  Asian  Agricultural 
Seminars  directed  from  this  campus  terminated  in 
June  1973,  but  resulted  in  a  continuing  organization 
called  the  Asian  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Foreign  student  enrollment  on  this  campus  is 
down  to  450  from  its  high  point  of  more  than  600, 
reflecting  the  high  out-of-state  tuition  charges  and 
more  stringent  admission  requirements. 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  continues  its 
imaginative  and  practical  efforts  to  provide  extra¬ 
curricular  and  residential  opportunities  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  student.  Remodeling  of  resi¬ 
dence  halls  is  undertaken  with  this  goal  foremost. 
Within  the  constructive  atmosphere  of  this  campus, 
student  leadership  is  undergoing  new  formulations 
of  goals  and  concerns.  The  student  voice  is  less  noisy 
but  through  representation  on  all  committees  at  the 
campus-wide  and  school  level  is  respected  and  effec¬ 


tive.  The  energetic  reshuffling  of  program  assign¬ 
ments  within  the  many-faceted  Student  Government 
complex  is  a  continuous  process. 

A  report  on  1972-73  must  include  with  pride  a 
summary  report  on  a  thrilling  and  successful  year 
in  intercollegiate  athletics.  An  undefeated  basketball 
team,  a  nationally  ranked  Peach  Bowl  champion  foot¬ 
ball  team,  a  Conference  winning  swimming  team 
that  won  first  place  in  every  event  of  the  Conference 
meet,  a  Conference  second  place  golf  team  which 
was  unprecedented,  a  baseball  team  which  won  the 
first  Conference  tournament,  and  finally  a  rifle  team 
with  16-2  record  ranked  fifth  nationally.  What  more! 
No  wonder  the  campaign  of  the  Student  Aid  Associ¬ 
ation  (the  Wolfpack  Club)  raised  its  largest  sum 
ever  in  the  spring  of  1973- 

Problems?  Yes.  Salaries  at  the  full  professor  and 
associate  professor  ranks  need  improvement.  Main¬ 
tenance  funds  do  not  keep  up  with  the  instrumen¬ 
tation  central  to  the  campus.  New  library  funds 
barely  meet  inflation  but  do  not  make  for  much 
improvement  in  holdings  and  service.  Dramatic  en¬ 
rollment  increases  in  the  biological  science  and  forest 
studies  are  not  adequately  supported.  The  general 
academic  building  is  a  must.  Administrators  are  all 
feeling  the  pressure  of  life  in  the  complex  world  of 
educational  bureaucracy,  "steady  state”  faculty  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  courts,  and  shifting  priorities. 

North  Carolina  State  University  concluded  its 
84th  year  with  a  spring  in  its  step,  a  brightness  in 
its  outlook,  and  a  dedicated  heart. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Caldwell 
Chancellor 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  ENGLISH  E.  JONES  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1972  TO  JUNE  30,  1973 


INTRODUCTION 


Improved,  expanded  and  extended  programs  and 
services  for  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  University 
and  the  people  living  in  the  University’s  principal 
service  region  best  characterizes  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  Pembroke  State  University  dur¬ 
ing  the  1972-73  academic  year. 


STUDENTS 


The  programs  of  the  Institution  were  presented 
to  about  5,000  high  school  seniors  through  student 
recruitment  and  admissions  activities  which  included 
participation  in  103  College  Day  Programs  designed 
to  reach  students  of  most  high  schools  in  the  State, 
a  High  School  Counselors  Day  at  P.S.U.,  visits  to 
individual  high  schools  in  the  ten-county  service 
region  nearest  the  University,  individual  student 
interviews,  responses  to  written  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  distribution  of  the  General  Catalog 
to  North  Carolina  high  schools. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  eighty  students  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  first  semester.  There  were  1,883  North 
Carolina  students  and  97  from  fifteen  of  the  other 
States.  The  1,883  Tar  Heels  were  from  71  of  the 
100  counties  of  the  State  with  the  students  from 
Robeson,  Cumberland,  Scotland,  Richmond,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Bladen,  and  Hoke  Counties  comprising  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  The  1,980  students  in¬ 
cluded  696  freshmen,  438  sophomores,  449  juniors, 
206  seniors,  62  part-time  students,  102  evening  col¬ 
lege  students,  and  27  special  students. 

The  students  were  supported  in  their  roles  by 
Financial  Aid,  Health  Services,  Student  Advisement 
and  Counseling,  Guidance  and  Testing,  and  Student 
Placement  Programs.  There  were  813  financial  aid 


awards  through  Grants  and  Scholarships,  Student 
Loans,  and  the  College  Work-Study  Program  which 
totaled  $295,952.51  with  53  percent  of  the  total 
awarded  through  the  College  Work-Study  Program. 
The  infirmary  provided  direct  health  service  to  6,953 
out-patients  and  226  in-patients  during  the  year.  The 
Office  of  Academic  Affairs  restructured  the  Advise¬ 
ment  and  Counseling  Program  and  established  a 
Guidance,  Testing  and  Placement  Center  so  each  stu¬ 
dent  was  supported  by  a  career-development  pro¬ 
gram  beginning  prior  to  his  first  registration  as  a 
College  student  and  extending  into  his  post-graduate 
days. 


FACULTY 


There  were  126  faculty  members  during  the  year 
and  44  per  cent  of  them  held  terminal  degrees.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  five  faculty  members  were  appointed  to 
the  following  part-time  Administrative  positions: 
Director  of  the  Computer  Center;  Director  of  Data 
Processing;  Director  of  the  Guidance,  Counseling, 
and  Placement  Center;  Director  of  the  Human  Ser¬ 
vices  Center;  and  Director  of  the  Media  Center.  In 
addition,  new  Department  Chairmen  in  History  and 
American  Indian  Studies  were  appointed. 


CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 


The  eighteen  academic  departments  and  the  six 
academic  supportive  service  units  of  the  University 
organized  under  the  Office  for  Academic  Affairs 
were  actively  engaged  in  the  development  of  pro¬ 
grams.  Six  of  the  departments  studied  their  entire 
departmental  programs  and  made  substantial  re¬ 
visions  in  them.  Seven  departments  changed  the 
requirements  for  their  majors  and  strengthened  their 
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major  programs.  Nine  of  the  departments  developed 
and  implemented  proposals  for  the  use  of  computer 
facilities  in  their  instructional  programs.  Three  of 
the  departments  developed  six  "specialty  concentra¬ 
tions"  in  addition  to  their  major  degree  programs. 
Six  of  the  departments  prepared  project  proposals 
for  additional  programs  and  submitted  them  through 
the  proper  channels  to  agencies  outside  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of'  North  Carolina  for  funding.  Three  of  the 
departments  added  a  teacher  certification  program 
to  their  program  for  their  majors. 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  entering  college  and  the  demand  for  greater 
relevance  in  higher  education,  the  Office  for  Aca¬ 
demic  Affairs  implemented  a  new  Basic  Studies  Pro¬ 
gram  which  allows  the  student  more  choice  in  his 
preparation  for  major  study,  allows  him  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  exploring  to  determine  his  interests  and 
abilities,  and  allows  him  more  choice  in  selecting 
what  is  relevant  for  him. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  de¬ 
veloped  a  proposal  for  a  major  in  Philosophy  and 
Religion. 

The  Danforth  Foundation  invited  Pembroke  State 
University  to  participate  in  its  annual  Liberal  Arts 
Education  Workshop  in  June  of  1973-  Three  of  the 
Professors  represented  Pembroke  State  in  the  Work¬ 
shop. 


SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 


The  Data  Processing  Center  was  expanded  to 
include  a  computer  center  and  relocated  to  accom¬ 
modate  administrators,  faculty  and  students  in  a 
wider  range  of  computer  activities.  The  Computer 
Center  worked  with  the  departments  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  project  proposals  for 
the  use  of  computer  facilities  in  their  instructional 
programs.  Nine  of  the  departments  carried  out 
computer-based  instructional  and/or  individual  re¬ 
search  programs.  In  addition,  the  Center  planned  and 
conducted  an  in-service  education  workshop  for  our 
faculty  in  the  instructional  uses  of  the  computer. 
The  Center  planned  additional  in-service  programs 
for  our  faculty  and  a  "specialty  concentration”  for 


our  students  in  computer  science  and  data  processing 
which  would  include  practical  experience  in  the 
Computer  Center. 

A  Guidance,  Testing  and  Placement  Center  was 
organized  by  the  Office  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
established  as  a  major  service  supporting  all  Univer¬ 
sity  constituencies.  The  Center,  in  coordination  with 
the  departments,  developed  and  implemented  a  Voca¬ 
tional  and  Educational  Counseling  Program;  con¬ 
ducted  Focused  Encounter  Group  Sessions  designed 
to  help  students  understand  and  function  better  in 
inter-personal  situations;  carried  out  a  Personal  Im¬ 
provement  Counseling  Program  for  individual  stu¬ 
dents;  administered  nationally  controlled  testing  pro¬ 
grams:  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test;  Graduate  Record 
Examination,  Institutional  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test, 
Miller  Analogies  Test;  and  administered  intra- 
institutional  testing  programs.  In  addition,  the  Cen¬ 
ter  worked  with  personnel  in  the  Office  for  Academic 
Affairs  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  Military  Degree  Completion  Program  designed 
for  people  with  military  experience  and  the  College 
Level  Examination  Program  for  our  basic  studies 
student.  This  Center  also  developed  and  completed 
the  initial  steps  of  implementing  a  program  for 
recruiting  interested  students  into  Allied  Health 
occupations  and  related  study  in  this  University  and 
in  other  institutions. 

The  Human  Services  Center,  in  coordination  with 
the  departments,  the  other  supportive  service  units, 
and  some  25  external  agencies,  developed  an  experi¬ 
ential  learning  program  for  students  which  was  prin¬ 
cipally  implemented  in  the  sociology  and  geography 
departments  but  which  was  expanded  and  extended 
to  other  departments.  This  Center  developed  and 
implemented  community  service  programs  in  recre¬ 
ation  for  youth  and  social  services  for  senior  citizens 
and  developed  project  proposals  in  Cooperative  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Pre-Service  Training  for  Drug  Rehabili¬ 
tation. 

During  the  year  Mary  Livermore  Library  acquired 
5,000  volumes,  added  4,000  microfiche,  and  received 
a  gift  of  law  books  from  a  Lumberton  law  firm. 

As  student  and  faculty  needs  for  a  greater  variety 
of  teaching  and  learning  modes  increased,  the  need 
for  a  centrally  located  Media  Center  became  appar¬ 
ent.  The  Media  Center  was  organized  and  estab- 
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lished  in  facilities,  which  though  aged,  were  ade¬ 
quate.  This  Center,  in  coordination  with  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  other  supportive  service  units,  developed 
and  implemented  a  full-range  media  program  in 
support  of  the  instructional  programs  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  which  included  materials  production,  T.V. 
studio  facilities,  on-site  video  tape  services,  audio¬ 
visual  instruction  and  training  services  for  faculty 
and  students,  individual  and  group  learning  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities,  first  echelon  maintenance  service 
on  media  equipment,  and  equipment  loan  service 
for  faculty  and  students  which  includes  all  commonly 
used  media  equipment.  This  Center  planned  and 
conducted  a  project  proposal  workshop  for  faculty 
and  developed  a  project  proposal  titled:  "Improve¬ 
ment  of  Instruction:  Media  Services.” 


DEVELOPMENT 


During  the  year  the  Office  for  Academic  Affairs 
coordinated  the  development  of  fifteen  project  pro¬ 
posals  by  faculty  and  administrative  personnel  for 
submission  to  agencies  outside  Pembroke  State  Uni¬ 
versity  for  consideration  for  funding.  Six  of  the 
proposals  had  been  fuqded  by  June  30,  1973,  for  a 
total  of  $281,611. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The  highlight  of  our  construction  progress  during 
1972-73  was  the  completion  of  the  new  English  E. 
Jones  Health  and  Physical  Education  Center.  This 
beautifully  designed,  functionally  integrated  struc¬ 
ture  has  93,000  square  feet  of  space  in  it  which  in¬ 
cludes,  in  addition  to  classrooms  and  faculty  offices, 
a  varsity  gymnasium,  auxiliary  gymnasium  and  nata- 
torium.  A  two  hundred  student  dormitory  and  an 
addition  to  the  Student  Center  were  accepted  and 
put  into  use  in  the  early  fall  of  1972. 


The  total  area  of  the  campus  was  increased  to 
63  acres  with  the  acquisition  of  fifteen  acres  of  much 
needed  additional  land  on  the  north  side  of  our 
campus. 

An  auditorium  building  which  will  house  and 
functionally  provide  for  the  University’s  performing 
arts  program  is  under  construction  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  early  Spring  of  1974,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,785,000. 

The  1973  Legislature  provided  $1,315,000  for  a 
Classroom  Building  which  will  provide  some  relief 
of  the  shortage  of  classroom  and  faculty  office  space. 
In  addition  to  these  funds  the  Legislature  also  pro¬ 
vided  $35,000  for  the  replacement  of  tennis  courts. 


CONCLUSION 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  Pembroke  State  University  has  served 
the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  especially 
those  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  ably  and 
well  since  its  humble  beginning  in  1887.  This  service 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  con¬ 
stant  nurture  provided  by  the  people  of  this  region 
and  the  State.  Special  credit  for  the  growth  of  Pem¬ 
broke  State  University  into  a  full-service  senior  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education  should  be  given  to  the 
citizens  of  Robeson  County,  the  Trustees  and  special 
friends  who  had  the  perception  and  perseverance  so 
necessary  to  real  progress,  all  the  faculty  who  gave 
of  their  best  over  the  years,  and  the  students  who 
have  gone  out  from  Pembroke  State  to  serve  us  all 
as  better  prepared  citizens  of  our  community,  our 
State,  and  our  world.  In  addition,  we  fully  and  sin¬ 
cerely  appreciate  the  leadership  provided  by  you  and 
your  staff  in  the  1972-73  year  and  look  forward  to 
an  era  of  continued  improvement  and  extension.  We 
wish  for  you  and  your  staff  a  most  successful  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
English  E.  Jones 
Chancellor 
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The  year  1972-73,  a  year  of  record-high  enroll¬ 
ments  and  graduating  classes,  and  a  year  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  many  areas,  has  also  been  a  year  of  abnormal 
stress  at  Western  Carolina  University. 

Much  of  this  stress  was  the  product  of  events  of 
previous  months  during  which  principal  adminis¬ 
trators  had  left  the  institution  through  unexpected 
illness,  retirement  or  resignation.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  appointed  Dr.  Jack  K.  Carlton  as  first  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  WCU  on  August  1,  1972.  Dr.  Carlton  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Frank  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  who  had  served  as 
Acting  President  since  an  incapacitating  stroke  hos¬ 
pitalized  President  Alex  Pow  in  October,  1971. 

Dr.  Carlton  found  the  position  of  Vice-Chancellor 
for  Academic  Affairs  vacant  by  virtue  of  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Dr.  Newton  Turner  in  December,  1971. 
The  position  remained  vacant  until  February  1,  1973. 
Within  two  weeks  after  assuming  the  Chancellorship 
he  was  presented  with  the  resignation  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  Student  Development,  Dr.  Herbert 
Reinhard.  The  position  was  filled  on  an  acting  basis 
through  the  period  of  this  report. 

Discussion,  debate,  constructive  disagreement, 
and  at  times,  confrontation  took  place  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  approached  problems  arising  out  of  administra¬ 
tive  instability,  institutional  governance  inconsistent 
with  the  new  Code  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  stabilizing  or  falling  enrollments,  and  enroll¬ 
ment  continuing  to  fall  short  of  previous  projections. 
The  first  full  year  of  operation  within  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  has  demonstrated  the  distinct 
value  of  the  new  system,  and  has  provided  Western 
with  a  framework  within  which  to  develop  as  a 
University  confident  that  its  aspirations  can  be  ful¬ 
filled. 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  Western  enrolled  5,640 
residence-credit,  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
from  96  North  Carolina  counties,  31  other  states, 
and  9  other  countries.  This  was  the  largest  enroll¬ 


ment  in  the  history  of  the  University,  some  300  stu¬ 
dents  above  the  enrollment  of  the  fall  of  1971. 

The  1972  Summer  School  enrollment  also  re¬ 
flected  a  sizable  increase  over  1971;  the  first  session 
enrollment  was  1,978  and  the  second  session  was 
1,812.  During  1972-73,  an  active  program  of  off- 
campus  extension  courses  reached  464  students  in 
the  fall,  486  in  the  winter,  and  382  in  the  spring. 

The  year  also  saw  good  progress  in  the  number 
of  graduates  and  the  diversity  of  their  training.  A 
total  of  1,160  degrees  awarded  (compared  with  1,112 
in  1971-72)  is  the  largest  number  of  degrees  granted 
by  the  institution  in  one  year.  Of  these,  266  were 
awarded  by  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  9  by  the 
School  of  Health  Sciences  and  Services,  233  by  the 
School  of  Business,  391  by  the  School  of  Education 
and  Psychology,  and  26 1  by  the  Graduate  School. 

The  year  was  one  of  self-examination  in  many 
areas.  The  institutional  self-study  for  decennial  ac¬ 
creditation  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  was  begun  in  late  summer  of  1972  and 
the  first  draft  of  the  final  report  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared.  With  the  appointment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
for  Academic  Affairs  in  February,  1973,  a  number 
of  studies  were  initiated.  A  faculty-administration- 
trustee  committee  was  created  to  recommend  re¬ 
visions  of  Western's  tenure  policies.  Study  was  begun 
on  a  system  for  determining  faculty  work  load;  steps 
were  taken  toward  bringing  about  a  more  equitable 
salary  structure;  and  funds  were  made  available  for 
recognition  of  exceptionally  meritorious  perform¬ 
ance  and  promotion.  The  University  has  also  taken 
steps  to  equalize  the  salaries  paid  male  and  female 
faculty  members  of  the  same  rank  and  with  like 
credentials  and  qualifications. 

Appointment  of  an  assistant  vice-chancellor  for 
academic  affairs  is  expected  to  expedite  coordination 
of  an  improved  system  of  academic  advisement,  re¬ 
organization  and  expansion  of  international  educa- 
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tional  programs,  coordination  and  expansion  of  a 
program  of  cooperative  activities  with  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes,  and  reorganization 
and  expansion  of  the  University’s  student  internship 
programs. 

A  highly  competitive  student  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  was  begun,  recognizing  the  finest  scholars  enter¬ 
ing  Western  and  continuing  their  studies  here. 
Scholarships  of  $1,000  each  were  awarded  the  six 
best  entering  freshmen,  the  three  best  sophomores, 
the  two  best  juniors,  and  the  two  best  seniors.  These 
scholarships  were  awarded  for  one  year  only,  and  the 
financial  status  of  the  student  was  not  a  factor  in  the 
award. 

The  Graduate  School  was  admitted  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States  after 
some  five  years  of  effort  toward  this  goal. 

The  University  made  its  first  faculty  research 
grants  from  institutional  funds,  allocating  approxi¬ 
mately  $12,000  for  this  program  and  establishing  a 
formal  procedure  in  the  Graduate  School,  augmented 
by  a  faculty  advisory  committee,  for  evaluating  and 
approving  applications. 

Graduate  programs  at  the  Oteen  Extension  Cen¬ 
ter  in  the  fields  of  education  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration  have  proved  highly  successful,  and,  as  a  result 
of  action  taken  during  the  year,  students  now  may 
take  for  residence  credit  all  work  for  several  pro¬ 
grams  at  that  location.  This  has  answered  the  urgent 
need  of  many  Asheville  area  students  employed  in 
education  and  business  occupations  for  residence- 
credit  programs  at  night. 

The  faculty  continued  to  increase  applications  for 
support  from  government  agencies  and  private  foun¬ 
dations  for  a  wide  variety  of  research  and  training 
programs.  In  excess  of  $3  million  was  solicited  and 
over  $1.5  million  was  received  in  support  of  a 
variety  of  programs. 

The  School  of  Education  and  Psychology  has 
strengthened  its  leadership  role  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  through  receipt  of  grants  from  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Services.  The  former  grant  provides  continuing  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Teacher  Corps  Program  (seventh  cycle), 
and  the  latter  grant  provides  funds  for  support  of 
WCU’s  Model  Child  Development  Center. 


The  School  began  a  competency-based  teachei 
education  program  in  the  Department  of  Elementary 
Education  through  the  Teacher  Corps.  It  conducted 
a  Southeastern  states  symposium  on  competency- 
based  teacher  education  for  more  than  300  partici¬ 
pants,  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  initiated  two 
especially  significant  cultural  events.  The  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Music  and  Speech  and  Theatre  Arts  co¬ 
produced  the  first  fully  mounted,  major  operatic  pro¬ 
duction  on  campus,  Mozart’s  "Cosi  Fan  Tutte.”  These 
two  departments  also  initiated  a  Summer  Dinner 
Theatre  Program  featuring  popular  plays  presented 
over  a  period  of  eight  weeks. 

The  Department  of  Nursing  received  accredi¬ 
tation  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  accreditation 
was  awarded  some  weeks  prior  to  the  graduation  of 
the  first  students  to  earn  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing  degree. 

The  School  of  Business  continued  its  progress 
toward  full  membership  in  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.  Three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  extended  their  credentials  through 
completion  of  doctoral  degrees,  thus  moving  the 
School  substantially  nearer  to  the  quota  of  terminal 
degrees  required  for  membership. 

The  service  role  of  the  Economic  Development 
Center  of  the  School  of  Business  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  with  the  completion  of  new  facilities  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  The  Center  has  been  invaluable  as 
management  consultant  and  research  staff  to  local 
governments  and  small  businesses  in  a  28-county 
area. 

The  School  of  Health  Sciences  and  Services,  an 
infant  of  two  years,  moved  further  toward  establish¬ 
ing  itself  as  an  important  training  and  service  arm 
of  the  University,  introducing  eight  new  health  sci¬ 
ence  courses  during  the  year  and  making  graduate- 
level  health  science  courses  available  in  the  area  for 
the  first  time.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
renewed  an  award  of  $39,000  for  the  School’s  Allied 
Health  Development  and  Demonstration  project  pro¬ 
viding  training  to  prospective  allied  health  prac¬ 
titioners. 
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In  the  area  of  student  affairs,  the  position  of 
Assistant  Director  of  Housing  was  filled  in  an  effort 
to  improve  training  of  hall  coordinators  and  resi¬ 
dence  assistants  and  to  provide  the  supervision  that 
should  bring  noise  in  the  dormitories  down  to  more 
acceptable  levels.  A  residence  hall  tutoring  program 
was  initiated,  and  the  visitation  policy  was  modified 
to  facilitate  visitation  between  men  and  women  stu¬ 
dents  on  weekends.  The  Board  of  Trustees  approved 
a  policy  requiring  freshmen  to  live  in  the  residence 
halls  and  also  approved  Western’s  first  residence  hall 
contract. 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  provided  assistance  to 
1,793  students  in  amounts  totaling  $747,887. 

The  Office  of  Student  Development  can,  with  the 
appointment  of  the  new  Vice-Chancellor  on  July  1, 
now  address  important  questions  of  reorganization 
and  improved  student  government-administration 
relationships  that  have  deteriorated  over  the  course 
of  the  past  year. 

In  Business  Affairs  and  Plant  Operations  two 
particularly  significant  developments  occurred  during 
the  year.  First,  a  contract  was  consummated  with  a 
planning  architectural  firm  to  complete  a  master  plan 
for  the  campus  by  January  1,  1974,  and  to  advise 
the  University  administration  on  several  projects  that 
will  evolve  between  now  and  that  deadline.  The 
second  development  was  the  transfer  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  plant  operations  from  the  Vice-Chancellor 
for  Business  Affairs  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  Ad¬ 
ministration.  This  move  was  made  in  an  effort  to 
improve  buildings  and  grounds  maintenance,  a  source 
of  constant  complaint  from  many  directions. 

WCU  received  $10,500  in  alumni  gifts  and 
$3,500  in  private  contributions  to  its  annual  athletic 
budget  during  the  period  of  this  report.  Fund  raising 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  were  encour¬ 
aging,  although  limited  by  virtue  of  the  need  of  his 
attention  to  matters  on  campus. 

The  state  of  private  contributions  to  WCU, 
though  embarrassing  to  record,  is  one  of  its  areas 
of  brightest  hope.  Western  has  not  enjoyed  even 


modest  support  of  the  kind  that  can  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  adequate  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  and  a  good  or  superior  one.  Initiation  of  the 
previously-mentioned  scholarship  program  and  fac¬ 
ulty  research  grant  program  consumed  $12,000  of 
private  contributions  and  $12,000  of  grant  overhead 
funds,  respectively.  Fifty  "strictly  academic”  scholar¬ 
ships  awards,  requiring  approximately  $38,000,  will 
be  awarded  in  1973-74.  It  is  hoped  that  the  faculty 
research  grants  program  can  also  be  expanded. 

Western’s  record  of  service  to  this  region  of  the 
State,  and  the  potential  for  expanding  upon  it  sig¬ 
nificantly,  provide  a  basis  for  real  optimism  when 
viewing  its  prospects  of  attracting  private  contri¬ 
butions.  An  existing,  languishing  Development  Foun¬ 
dation  of  WCU,  Inc.,  has  had  its  charter  officially 
amended  to  permit  its  evolution  into  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  objective  of  development  through 
private  contributions  can  be  accomplished. 

Finally,  initial  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
implementation  of  a  management  information  system 
upon  which  decisions  can  be  made  with  a  much 
higher  degree  of  confidence  that  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  use  is  made  of  institutional  resources. 
The  Cost  Estimation  Model  of  the  National  Center 
for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems 
(NCHEMS)  is  being  explored,  and  as  the  year  ended 
cost  figures  were  being  generated  that  will  be  quite 
helpful  in  the  management  of  the  University. 

Another  element  of  the  management  information 
system  is  a  productivity  analysis  designed  to  com¬ 
pare  the  instructional  work  load  of  each  department 
with  the  faculty  resources  allocated  to  it.  This  analy¬ 
sis  is  essential  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  re¬ 
sources  across  the  many  departments  of  instruction 
supported  by  the  University. 

In  summary,  while  1972-73  has  been  a  year  of 
abnormal  stress  at  WCU,  it  has  also  been  a  year  of 
notable  progress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jack  K.  Carlton 
Chancellor 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
began  the  1972-73  academic  year  under  the  direction 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees.  According  to  procedures 
established  in  a  special  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  for  the  restructuring  of  the  state 
system  of  higher  education,  constituent  boards  of 
trustees  for  the  sixteen  senior  state-supported  insti¬ 
tutions  were  selected  from  the  100  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Those  appointed  to  the  Wilmington  board  were 
William  C.  Barfield,  Braxton  B.  Dawson,  Victor  W. 
Dawson,  William  L.  Hill,  II,  George  R.  Little,  Ashley 
M.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Newbold,  Roy  Rowe,  Sr., 
David  P.  Russ,  Jr.,  C.  Lacy  Tate,  Evander  S.  Simp¬ 
son,  and  Robert  C.  Soles,  Jr.  Also  serving  on  the 
board  ex  officio  was  William  J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  UNC-W  Student  Government  Association. 

At  the  organizational  meeting  of  the  board  held 
on  July  26,  1972,  Ashley  M.  Murphy  was  elected 
chairman,  William  L.  Hill,  II,  vice  chairman,  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Newbold,  secretary.  In  addition  to  the 
organizational  meeting,  the  Wilmington  board  met 
four  times,  on  October  4  and  December  13,  1972, 
and  March  28  and  June  26,  1 973- 

fhe  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming¬ 
ton  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
founding  on  September  7,  1973.  Dr.  Frontis  W. 
Johnston,  professor  of  history  and  dean  of  the  Honors 
College  at  Davidson  College,  was  principal  speaker 
at  the  convocation  celebrating  the  institution’s  first 
quarter  century.  Tire  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  James  Graham  Kenan,  II, 
"worthy  scion  of  a  family  which,  since  colonial  days, 
has  contributed  significantly  in  each  generation  to 
the  life  of  the  state.” 


During  the  1972-73  academic  year,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  one  of  the  fastest  growing  campuses 
among  the  sixteen  institutions  comprising  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  While  this  was  a  source 
of  pride  for  the  Wilmington  campus,  it  also  brought 
problems  in  that  the  institution  found  it  necessary 
to  submit  requests  to  increase  the  full-time  student 
equivalency  budgeting  for  the  1973-74  and  1974-73 
academic  years. 

Fall  semester  enrollment  reflected  a  10.92  percent 
increase  over  the  fall  enrollment  for  the  previous 
year.  There  were  2,295  students  registered  for  the 
fall  semester,  and  2,206  registered  during  the  spring 
semester.  While  the  growth  rate  for  the  regular  aca¬ 
demic  year  was  outstanding,  enrollment  for  the  first 
summer  term  of  1973  reflected  a  15.4  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  that  for  the  previous  summer.  The  1972 
fall  quarter  enrollment  in  the  extension  program 
offered  at  James  Sprunt  Institute  and  Bladen  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  by  the  Wilmington  campus  showed 
a  63-09  percent  increase  over  1971  fall  quarter  en¬ 
rollment  at  the  institutes. 

Curricular  improvements  implemented  during 
the  year  included  a  complete  revision  of  the  basic 
studies  program,  the  vital  expansion  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Sociology,  and  the  offering  of  concentra¬ 
tions  in  Marine  Biology  and  Environmental  Studies, 
bringing  to  26  the  number  of  areas  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  may  pursue  degrees.  A  separate  Department  of 
Psychology  was  established;  it  formerly  had  been 
administered  under  the  Department  of  Education- 
Psychology. 

Two  new  programs  were  begun  on  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  campus  in  the  fall  of  1972.  The  United  States 
Office  of  Education  granted  funds  under  Title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Southeastern  Law  Enforcement  Training 
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Institute.  Workshops  in  psychology,  sociology,  psy¬ 
chiatry.  human  relations,  and  criminal  justice  were 
made  available  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  fields 
of  criminal  justice  and  social  services  in  an  effort 
to  better  police-community  relations  in  this  racially- 
torn  section  of  the  state.  Thomas  E.  Fields  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  director  of  the  program,  which  was  also 
supported  by  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  University. 

The  second  new  program,  the  Multiple  Abilities 
Program,  was  made  possible  through  a  $300,000 
grant  from  an  anonymous  donor.  The  program, 
directed  by  Dr.  Jack  B.  Levy,  was  established  to 
develop  the  full  potential  of  students  who  demon¬ 
strate  creative  ability  by  supporting  them  in  original 
research  projects  and  creative  endeavors  covering  the 
entire  academic  spectrum.  During  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  the  program,  some  fifty  students  partici¬ 
pated.  This  is  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the 
most  innovative  programs  for  creative  students  in 
the  nation. 

Other  grants  totaling  $639,679  were  awarded  to 
faculty  members  for  research  and  to  the  University 
for  development  and  expansion  of  existing  programs. 
Personnel  at  the  University’s  Institute  of  Marine 
Biomedical  Research  were  awarded  nearly  $500,000 
in  research  grants  from  federal,  state  and  private 
sources  to  finance  studies  ranging  from  "The  High 
Pressure  Neurological  Syndrome”  to  "Chemical  Con¬ 
trol  of  Feeding  Behavior  in  the  Starfish  Asterias 
Forbesi.”  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  George  to 
the  staff  of  the  institute  as  director  of  the  oceanog¬ 
raphy  section  will  facilitate  expansion  of  activities  in 
the  field  of  deep  ocean  physiology. 

Another  milestone  was  reached  in  the  quest  to 
make  the  Wilmington  campus  one  of  the  major 
centers  for  marine  science  and  oceanography  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  when  contracts  were  awarded 
and  construction  begun  on  the  $1,570,000  Marine 
and  Environmental  Sciences  Building  in  January, 


1973.  The  facility  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  in  the  spring  of  1974. 

The  William  Madison  Randall  Library,  too, 
reached  a  milestone  during  the  year — the  catalog 
now  lists  more  than  100,000  volumes.  Some  11,498 
books  were  added  to  the  collection  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972-73,  bringing  the  cotalog  to  101,914  vol¬ 
umes.  The  collection  also  includes  46,700  uncata¬ 
loged  government  publications,  as  well  as  7,129 
micro-form  units  and  545  recordings.  The  Friends  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington, 
Inc.,  continued  its  generous  support  of  the  library 
with  a  $5,500  gift  which  was  allocated  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  departments  to  strengthen  the  collections  in 
the  various  disciplines. 

A  number  of  administrative  changes  were  imple¬ 
mented  during  the  year  to  provide  the  appropriate 
administrative  structure  to  parallel  the  overall  growth 
of  the  institution.  William  H.  Browder,  Jr.,  was 
named  Assistant  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs;  and  Ralph  H.  Parker  was  appointed  Assis¬ 
tant  Director  of  Admissions,  increasing  the  recruit¬ 
ing  and  admissions  counseling  staff  to  two  full-time 
professional  positions.  Twenty  additional  faculty 
members  were  appointed  for  the  academic  year 
1972-73. 

Dr.  William  M.  Malloy  became  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Student  Affairs  on  July  1,  1972,  and  under  his 
direction  the  University’s  first  on-campus  medical 
facility  was  established.  Staffed  by  a  family  nurse 
practitioner  with  three  physicians  on  call  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  the  health  services  center  is  located 
in  the  residence  hall,  but  provides  services  to  both 
resident  and  non-resident  students.  The  student 
affairs  staff  was  also  expanded  to  include  a  full-time 
director  of  student  activities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
William  H.  Wagoner 
Chancellor 
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THE  STUDENT  BODY 


A  total  of  574  students  enrolled  in  Winston- 
Salem  State  University  for  the  first  time  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  1972-1973  academic  year.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  sixty-four  of  these  students  were  freshmen, 
seventy-six  were  transfers  and  thirty-four  were  regis¬ 
tered  as  special  students.  Eighty  freshmen  enrolled 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  Forty-nine 
former  students  returned  to  continue  their  education. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  1972-1973  session 
was  1,853,  an  increase  of  58  students  or  3.2%  over 
the  1971-1972  enrollment.  One  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred,  eighty-nine  were  North  Carolina  students  who 
came  from  82  of  the  100  counties.  Six  hundred 
ninety-eight  of  these  students  are  residents  of  For¬ 
syth  County.  This  is  41%  of  the  total  and  is  a  slight 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  when  45%  were 
from  Forsyth  County. 

There  was  a  noticeable'  decrease  in  out-of-state 
students  to  164  or  8.8%  of  the  total  enrollment.  All 
studies  indicated  that  the  decrease  was  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  increase  in  tuition  for  out-of-state  stu¬ 
dents.  Fifty -eight  percent  of  the  Winston-Salem  State 
students  were  females.  The  percentage  of  male  stu¬ 
dents  shows  a  steady,  if  not  spectacular  increase. 
Female  students  were  60%  of  the  population  in 
1971-1972.  Winston-Salem  State  experienced  a  small 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  boarding  students  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  term,  in  contrast  to  the  trend  on  many 
campuses.  The  increase  was  from  54%  in  1971- 
1972  to  55-5.  Two  hundred,  sixty-five  students  com¬ 
pleted  all  requirements  for  degrees  and  were  grad¬ 
uated  in  May,  1973- 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


Academic  programs  at  Winston-Salem  State  Uni¬ 
versity  are  organized  in  three  divisions:  The  Divi¬ 


sion  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  Division  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Division  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  Division  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  with 
an  enrollment  of  709  is  the  largest  of  the  three  divi¬ 
sions.  Education  is  the  smallest,  but  contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  opinions,  this  division  is  growing,  though  at  a 
slower  rate  than  the  others. 

The  number  of  graduates  for  the  current  year  is 
larger  by  a  small  amount  than  any  previous  years. 
The  number  of  graduates  with  majors  in  English, 
biology,  political  science  and  sociology  increased. 
Small  decreases  were  noted  in  history,  business  edu¬ 
cation,  secretarial  science,  health  and  physical 
education,  nursing  and  both  levels  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation. 


FACULTY  PREPARATION 


The  number  of  earned  doctorates  held  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  reveals  that  efforts  to  improve  the 
training  of  the  faculty  are  bearing  fruit.  The  follow¬ 
ing  departments  had  25%  or  more  doctorates  during 
the  1972-1973  term:  Business,  45%;  Education  and 
Psychology,  53%;  Mathematics,  43%;  Music,  34%; 
Natural  Science  60%  and  Social  Science,  29%.  It  is 
thought  that  40%  of  the  faculty  will  hold  doctorates 
during  the  1973-1974  term. 


THE  LIBRARY 


There  were  101,164  bound  volumes  in  the 
Library  on  June  30,  1973-  This  compares  to  92,288 
as  of  June  30,  1972.  The  total  added  during  the  one- 
year  period  was  8,87 6  volumes.  The  Librarian  and 
Library  Committee  put  forth  special  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  titles  of  microfilm  and  peri¬ 
odicals  during  the  past  year  as  well  as  bound  vol¬ 
umes.  A  considerable  amount  of  progress  has  been 
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made  in  library  acquisitions  during  the  past  seven 
years,  but  it  is  evident  still  that  special  financial  sup¬ 
port  will  be  necessary  to  enable  this  to  become  the 
outstanding  facility  that  it  should  be. 


LOANS.  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER 
FORMS  OF  AID 


The  Student  Aid  Office  reports  that  the  dollar 
value  of  financial  aid  to  students  during  the  1973- 
1974  fiscal  year  was  $1,669,038.12.  The  funds  came 
from  federal,  state  and  private  sources.  The  break¬ 
down  is  as  follows: 

No.  of 

Students  Source  Amount 


490 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

$  135,653.00 

830 

National  Direct  Student  Loan 

319,273.00 

799 

College  Work  Study 

332,570.00 

144 

North  Carolina  Temporary  Wages 

68,460.00 

51 

Nursing  Student  Loans 

2,500.00 

40 

Nursing  Student  Scholarships 

15,980.00 

38 

BM  and  M  Fund 

4,788.14 

1 

Rotary  Scholarship 

750.00 

3 

Colson  Fund 

1,000.00 

248 

Model  Cities  Grant 

128,250.48 

7 

K.  B.  Reynolds  Scholarships 

1,500.00 

68 

Emergency  Loans 

1,400.00 

Aid 

from  outside  sources, 

Guaranteed  Loans,  etcetera: 

264,671.00 

Veterans 

221,737.50 

Private  Sources — 102 

142,303.00 

Prospective  Teachers  Services  Loans — 15 

9,000.00 

Social  Security  and  Welfare — 67 

19,200.00 

TOTAL 

$1,669,038.12 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

(a)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Scholastic  Achievement  Program 
The  first  group  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Scholars,  five, 

completed  their  work  and  graduated  in  May,  1973. 
Reynolds  Industries,  Incorporated,  has  provided  funds 
to  continue  this  program  without  interruption 
through  the  Spring  of  1977. 

(b)  The  Junior  Music  Program 

This  program  was  financed  with  a  special  grant 
from  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation.  Fifty  stu¬ 
dents  were  chosen  out  of  196  applicants.  These  chil¬ 


dren  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  scores  on  the 
Kwalwasser  Music  Talent  Test.  All  of  them  were 
from  low  income  families  and  were  given  free  music 
lessons  from  October  through  June. 

(c)  Early  Childhood  Institute  Child  Development 

Program 

Fifty-two  children,  three  to  five  years  old  were 
enrolled  in  this  program  and  received  special  pre¬ 
school  instruction.  Over  ninety  percent  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  are  from  low  income  families.  Funds  for  this 
activity  were  provided  by  the  Experiment  In  Self 
Reliance,  a  local  agency  to  fight  poverty.  This  agency 
will  continue  its  support  through  1973-1974.  It  is 
hoped  that  funds  will  be  appropriated  after  the 
agency  withdraws  its  support  because  of  a  decrease 
in  its  funds. 

This  program  provides  excellent  on-campus 
experience  for  students  majoring  in  early  childhood 
education,  educational  psychology  and  reading.  One 
hundred  twenty-five  students  worked  a  total  of  2,927 
hours  in  the  program  as  a  supplement  to  classroom 
instruction. 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS 


Completed  or  near  completion: 

1.  Removal  of  all  over-head  electrical  wiring 

2.  Conversion  of  boilers  from  coal  to  oil 

3.  Completion  of  street  to  Stadium  Drive 

4.  Purchase  of  all  property  for  new  auditorium 
site 

Bid-opening— new  auditorium,  Thursday,  August 

23,  1973. 


ACCREDITATION  VISITS 


National  League  of  Nursing — Initial  visit  for 
accreditation — accreditation  granted. 

National  Council  Accreditation  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  team  visit  March,  1973 — Visit  to  re-affirm 
accreditation  pending  meeting  of  Council. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Kenneth  R.  Williams 
Chancellor 
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